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Editorial. 


HE office of leisure is often taken to be to enable 
us to do things we are generally too busy to do, 
but we usually find that the things we expected 
to do at our leisure are left undone, and that our 
busiest moments are more productive than our 

idlest moments. If this were not so, leisure itself would 
be destroyed. It is a fortunate failure,—the failure to 
wipe off the vacation-slate which was crowded with post- 
poned tasks,—for it means that idleness has had its per- 
fect work, that we have really tasted the sweetness of 
another life than our usual life, that meditation has had 
free flight, that we have breathed the peace ‘‘man cannot 
make and cannot mar.” ‘The power to work afterward 
will be increased, intensive capability heightened, and 
three times as much will be done as though leisure had 
been neutralized with labor. 


e 


How applicable to many of us to-day, in spite of the in- 
creased complexity of life, is the memorandum of Marcus 
Aurelius: “Not frequently nor without necessity to say 
to any one or to write in a letter, that I have no leisure 
nor continually to excuse the neglect of duties required 
by our relation to those with whom we live, by alleging 
urgent occupation.” And again: “The greatest part of 
what we say or do being unnecessary, if a man takes this 
away, he will have more leisure and less uneasiness. 
Accordingly, on every occasion a man should ask himself, 
‘Is this one of the unnecessary things?’ And a man 
should take away not only unnecessary acts, but also 
unnecessary thoughts; for thus superfluous acts will not 


follow after.”’ 
ei 


JupDGMENT, like memory, seems to be connected with 
fields with which one has become familiar,—is less a gen- 
eral faculty than a special facility. This is why common 
sense is so uncommon. Rare powers of judgment will 
in some fields utterly fail. A very wise person in one 
direction will be a very foolish one in another. It seems 
almost as if the judgment were a faculty enclosed in one 
water-tight compartment, and that we sink when that 
buoyancy is insufficient. It is not sure that a congress 
of professors of political economy would be more com- 
petent to frame a good tariff bill than Congress, though 
Congress might well profit more than it has profited 
by their learning. We should not think the country 
safer if a college degree were required of voters. We do 
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not undervalue, nor in the least reflect upon, the scholars 
of high degree or ministers of undoubted ability, when 
we prefer the judgment of the whole community in which 
they live to their own, in matters about which the whole 
community are informed and interested. Col. Higginson 
used to tell of the guide who asked him if he knew Jim 
Lowell. It soon came out that the guide referred to 
James Russell Lowell, of whom he remembered only that 
he had made him row up the side of the stream where the 
current was strongest, merely in order to get a better 
view. He had little respect for that judgment, and it 
must be admitted that from his point of view he was 
right. We cannot have our cake and eat it, too,—cannot 
get the benefit of natures whose world is higher than ours, 
and at the same time require them to be as mindful of 
the earth they walk on as we are. 


ee 


THE influence of men of high character in business and 
professional life is far greater than mere individual exam- 
ple. It spreads through the whole force under them, and 
gives a personality to firms and a soul to corporations. 
Young men in choosing their calling or in selecting a start- 
ing-place had better consider the kind of men they work 
for than the kind of work they do. ‘The ideals and aims 
dominating their employers will be the ideals and aims 
they will inevitably absorb. It was a happy turn of a 
railroad employee, writing for the paper published by the 
company men: ‘‘A man is known by the company he 
keeps, and a Company is known by the men it keeps.” 
Look over the men employed by firms of high standing, and 
they will show what principles have dominated the men 


at the head. 
wt 


A LONG time ago Sir Walter Scott told the story of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, in a parish where there was a good 
deal of fighting, who wore a metallic head-piece, so that he 
could rush in and separate combatants without suffering 
the fate usual with peace-makers under such circumstances. 
One is not likely, even nowadays, to go far in making 
peace, where dissension has come to blows or exists among 
people not amenable to Christian appeals, without some- 
thing corresponding to the Scotch parson’s metallic head- 
piece. Moral suasion is likely to be vain in moments 
and occasions when savage instincts are uppermost. 
When it is found that the Christian precept is inoperative, 
it may not be unchristian to prepare the way for its ac- 
ceptance with insistent and well-armored force. 


eo 


THE sense of sin sometimes indicates a process of self- 
poisoning rather than of self-cleansing. It easily becomes 
a defective working of conscience, and releases into the 
currents of life toxins which produce spiritual infections. 
Many a fault, which, though ever so serious, might be 
neutralized and cast aside, has inflamed the sensitive soul 
and produced a dangerous despair. Such is the explana- 
tion of many mysterious suicides which shock us and re- 
main inexplicable. ‘Things serious have been taken far 
too seriously, and morbid feeling has magnified them, 
and fallen crushed by what might certainly have been 
redeemed. ‘The severity with which we meet sins in 
prospect should be modified when they are viewed in 
retrospect. Palliation is indeed dangerous, applied to 
standards of action; but it is requisite in treating actual 
conditions. What is one man’s food is another man’s 
poison. ‘The inconsistency should be maintained be- 
tween the treatment of evil as a danger and evil as a 
burden. In the one case it may be sharpened, without 
preventing its being softened in the other. People who 
think Jesus condoned wrong-doing in preaching forgive- 
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ness and encouragement should remember in what cases 
he was gentle and in what severe. He was severe towards 
evils men did not recognize in their true light, and did 
not blame themselves for: he was gentle towards men 
for the same wrongs when they were aware of their guilt 
and felt its whole weight. So that when he said, ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more,’’ it did not lead 
any one to feel that the sin in question was any the less 
black. On the contrary its depth was brought home to 
them far more by his method than by the method of those 


who cast stones. 
8 


Tue real reason for non-attendance at church is, in 
the case of most people, not given. It may be not fully 
recognized by the people themselves, and the sense that 
the reason is out of reach of discussion prevents church 
people from understanding it. It is that the religious 
sentiment expressed in hymns and prayers is often not 
such as to harmonize with the religious sentiment brought 
by worshippers. It makes them uncomfortable and ill 
at ease. It sends them away feeling less religious than 
they came. When a person of fine spirit and ideals re- 
marks that going to church makes her want to do some- 
thing wicked, we know that the church atmosphere must 
have been unnatural, stifled, or overladen with spiritual 
incense. Against most of this a wholesome-minded min- 
ister is helpless, though he should not yield to it. The 
influence of most words of church music often denatures 
spirituality. 

& 

WE once heard a man complain that his wife always 
kept the best apples in the barrel and picked out for the 
table those liable most quickly to decay. ‘The result was, 
he said, that he never got a sound apple the winter through. 
People often practise the same fallacious economy so as 
to vitiate the happiness easily within their reach. They 
are people who always seem to be hunting for trouble. 
They pick out all the problems of life for settlement, and 
feel it a sin to enjoy any pleasures till there are no tasks 
in sight. ‘They are so anxious to keep the good wine of 
life for the last that they drink bitterness till the good wine 
itself is.soured. On the whole, more good is wrought by 
finding and using the good in life than by detecting and 
punishing the evil, for there is much more of it in store. 


& 


In some callings, and in some parts, perhaps, of every 
calling, a kind of egotism is a requisite asset. The man 
who is uncertain of himself, who lets self-distrust grow 
out of modesty, is not likely to be intrusted with much 
by others. Yet such power must rest on real bed-rock, 
and not on any hollow self-confidence. When it gets to 
be inflated and arrogant, no plea for the usefulness of a 
certain egotism is sufficient. “The preacher from the prov- 
inces, of whom Robert Collyer used to tell, who had a 
chance to preach in London, marched into the pulpit with 
the air of omnipotence and omniscience. But in five 
minutes he had said all he had to say in mixed repetitions, 
and the minister of the church had to take his place. 
In comforting the crest fallen miserable afterward, the 
minister added, “If ye’d gone up into the pulpit the way 
ye came down, ye’d been more like to have come down the 


way ye went up.” 
ed 


THE tendency in people to take pride in what belongs 
to them or in what they belong to, is not altogether 
vanity or egotism. It is a fortunate instinct of loyalty, 
and prevents mediocrity from ever being such. If it 
were not that the errand-boy begins to say “‘we,’’ the 
firm that employs him would not get his best service and 
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promise. A small church expects to get a minister with 
all the qualities that distinguish the great leader, and it 
attributes to an accepted candidate virtues that a Chry- 
sostom or a Wesley may not have had. In thus magni- 
fying their office, they connect an ordinary man with ex- 
traordinary faith, and thus raise his ability, and perhaps his 
salary, to a higher power. The young son of a country 
minister was taken to hear Robert Collyer. He reported 
that he had never heard anything like that sermon. It 
was as interesting as the theatre. Then, realizing that 
this praise was a reflection on home production, he added, 
“Of course, he can’t hold a candle to father, but who can?” 


Easy Street. 


Years ago, when William G. Eliot was laying the foun- 
dations of educational and social betterment in St. Louis, 
a wealthy merchant was asked why he did not retire from 
business, since age and abundance had come. “Yes,” 
he replied, ‘I have all I need; but I have to keep on 
working to get money for Dr. Eliot to spend.” ‘The 
necessity was as fortunate for the merchant as for the 
philanthropist. To work out is better than to rust out. 

There is a curious mixture in human nature of two 
contrary desires. Men work hard in order to live on 
Easy Street; and, when they get there, they are likely to 
keep on working,—sometimes because the more a man 
has the more he is apt to want, sometimes because he is 
involved in affairs he cannot well break away from, but 
mostly because living on Easy Street is not as satisfactory 
as it seems. Rest seldom makes people willing to fatalize 
it. Much as it is desired when the hard day waxes long, 
it makes restlessness when it is lengthened into the new 
day; and, when it is adopted as a permanent condition, 
and a man says to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry,” deterioration begins. Perhaps it was a reason 
why, in the parable, the man’s soul was required of him, 
that he had said this. It was nota mere coincidence, but 
a consequence; not a mere event, but an effect. The 
man who lives on Easy Street and does nothing else is 
not so sure of long life as he thinks. His soul is all the 
more likely to be required of him, and in vain. 

It is easy to make this mere preaching, easy to forget 
how hard and protracted strain justifies the longing 
for deliverance, how the thought of peace becomes the ob- 
session of conflict, how burdens make such talk of the 
blessedness of drudgery a mockery, how social conditions 
sometimes make toil a curse; but, carry out the desire, and 
the result would be as intolerable as any oppression. Be- 
tween heaven and all our battles won and earth with the 
fighting of them, the natural choice is sure. Between the 
child with faults and the child with none there is no hesi- 
tation. Perfection is not agreeable here, and it is not hon- 
estly attractive hereafter. The youth who prefers being 
supported to earning his own way is an abnormity. ‘The 
man who earned his competence got a sweetness with it 
that no legacy could confer. Heaven itself would be 
worse than purgatory if it were to be what it has been 
pictured. As a rest after life’s busy day, we think grate- 
fully of it; but, as nothing more, we lose interest in it. 
No true man or woman ever wanted to be an angel, and 
being a saint is made respectable by the experiences at 
this end rather than by the felicity fancied at the other. 
Spiritual atrophy is just as surely the consequence of 
spiritual inactivity as physical atrophy is of physical in- 
activity. The muscle wastes unused, in the spirit as 
well as in the body. 

The ideals of a perfect world formed on the models of 


heavenly ease are, therefore, not much wanted. To 
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contract the space of toil in order to make ease a larger 
vacancy is not an unmixed blessing. The weariest mind 
suspects a fraud in the offer of lots on Easy Street’ for 
people of the coming age. If there is a bit of soul left, 
it is not stirred by such prospect. Find a group of men 
who have all they want and live on it, and you see over- 
fed bodies, faces heavy as with the weight of their goods, 
and minds responsive to nothing but such values. No 
greater injustice could be done to human nature than to 
suppose a process of this sort would be universally bene- 
ficial. The schemes and reconstructions that imply a 
denatured life, experience without crises, a maximum of 
ease and a minimum of industry, and what William James 
called a “‘tea-table elysium”’ at the end are inspiring only 
because of the enterprise and sacrifice involved in their 
pursuit. The minute men face the having them, they 
sicken at the prospect. Quite a different appeal reaches 
the heart of men. It is that of Ulysses and his men,— 
““One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


It is that of Horace’s line, “Cras ingens iterabimus 
eequor”’; of the yet greater saying, “He that saveth his 
life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 


In Time of Storm. 


A heavy storm sweeps over the island on which we 
are spending the summer. The wind rocks the house, 
the rain pours upon it in heavy driven masses. ‘The 
thunder roars above it. Nature seems like a great ma- 
chine, broken into confusion by too great pressure of 
power. The glib talk about ‘law’ seems to have been 
mere fair-weather complacency. 

At such times the heathen ran to his shrines; and even 
to-day our servants are found upon their knees, praying 
to the God who, for some unknown offences of theirs, has 
loosed the elements from his control, and let them wreak 
their vengeance, as slaves have sometimes done, upon 
those favored but careless masters who have used them 
selfishly. 

He who looks through the storm-wrack to the ocean 
that surrounds his island thinks at first that it, too, has 
broken the bounds which have, in the earlier summer, 
made it the servant of man. ‘The white boats are seen 
fleeing for shelter to their harbors, their sails reefed to 
the smallest expanse consistent with motion and steer- 
ing; and those who have at least firm footing watch, in 
agonies of fear, their battle with the uncertain elements. 
Like the great human rebellions of history, the rising of 
great masses of slaves from abject submission to jubilant 
and merciless cruelty, the sea and the air hurl their forces 
upon the yachts that only this morning spread their white 
wings to gather the submissive forces of the breeze into 
their service. 

Upon such dreadful experiences have been founded the 
terrible religions of the past. The fearful slaughter of 
beasts and even of human captives and yet again of 
one’s own children has come from the fear begotten by 
the sight of Nature in uproar, the storms, the cyclones, 
the earthquakes, that project their memory into the 
calmest of weathers and the most prosperous of his- 
tories. It would be interesting to know how far the 
dreadful ideas of God which still hold their place in our 
liturgies and our hymns, as well as in our ancient script- 
ures, had their origin in the great convulsions of nature 
which, like great earthquakes and cyclones, have left their 
impress upon the human mind, and have determined its 
attitude toward the Supreme Power long after not only 
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they themselves have become mere traditions, but the 
prevailing idea of God has been softened and brightened 
by the knowledge of his law-abiding procedure and the 
faith which assigns to him the love of father and mother. 
Whoever listens with comprehending or critical ear to the 
scriptures and prayers of to-day will find much that the 
heart of the hearer does not accept nor the mouth of 
the speaker really utter with understanding. 

For, if the dweller upon the island goes down to the 
shore or looks from time to time upon it from his win- 
dow, he sees that through all the uproar of the storm 
the tide steadily rises or falls, according to the hour. 
The wind may hasten or retard its course a little, but 
he who ventures from his shelter to the shore where the 
sea is growing calmer and the thunder is receding into 
distance will find that the great laws of gravitation or 
of momentum on which the tides depend have been 
calmly at their accustomed work; and, if there has been 
some variation, it has been but small compared with 
the steady swing of daily law. It is a curious effect 
which the sight of the tide at its accustomed mark after 
the tumult and hurly-burly of a thunder storm makes 
upon the thoughtful heart. It seems to remind it that, 
though the foundations of the world have seemed to be 
shaken by the roar and rush of the storm, they have 
really not been touched. ‘The tumult has been, after all, 
only upon the surface; and the fundamental forces which 
really regulate the earth have gone firmly and quietly 
on their way. As Clough upon the ocean said of the 
smoke that streamed and the flag that strained behind,— 

“Back fly with winds things that the winds obey, 
The strong ship follows her appointed way.” 
So we feel that the uproar of nature in the most boisterous 
of storms affects only the minor things of the material 
world. ‘The tide, the procession of the seasons, the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, and its greater revolution about 
the sun, nay, the yet grander revolution of the solar 
system about its unseen centre, follow their appointed 
way. 
““God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 


Current Topics. 


THE high percentage of loss of life exhibited annually 
by the statistics of railway communication in the United 
States has long been a topic of discussion in the foreign 
press, which has lost no opportunity to point to the 
conclusion that life is cheap in America when its con- 
servation involves heavy expenditures and consequent 
reductions of dividends by corporations and especially 
railroad corporations. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission since its creation has devoted urgent attention 
to the necessity of providing safeguards, and many of 
the railroads of the country have shown every desire 
to co-operate with the Commission in its activities toward 
a material improvement in the situation. On some 
of the lines the danger to human life has been reduced 
to a point which plainly indicates the possibilities in 
that direction, when once the problem has been taken 
up with a serious determination to reach a satisfactory 
solution. Public sentiment has been so aroused by 
the latest catastrophe that energetic action by Congress 
may be expected. 

st 


THE attitude of the royal families of Europe toward 
Manuel II., the dethroned king of Portugal, and toward 
the Portuguese republic, was indicated frankly on the 
occasion of the marriage of Manuel and Princess Augus- 
tine Victoria, daughter of William of Hohenzollern, 
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which took place amid an impressive attendance of royal 
personages in Sigmaringen on September 4. All the 
messages and greetings to the deposed sovereign were 
addressed to him as ‘‘King,’’ and the honors paid him 
were such as to indicate clearly the refusal of the Euro- 
pean courts to recognize the finality of the decree of 
popular judgment which deprived Manuel of his crown 
and erected a republic on the ruins of the disrupted mon- 
archy. This attitude is of practical significance to Port- 
ugal, inasmuch as it puts heart into the dejected royalist 
party at Lisbon and suggests the possibility of a con- 
certed aid to the Portuguese monarchists in their persis- 
tent attempts to re-establish the political order which 
was battered down by the guns of the Portuguese fleet 
in the harbor of Lisbon on that historic night of which 
the memory is still fresh in the courts of Europe. 
Se 

WHETHER the international plot, which Portuguese 
republicans insist is in actual operation, will succeed 
in reversing the decree of history may well be doubted, 
in view of the decisive manner in which the Portuguese 
republic has crushed the successive attempts at a counter- 
revolution which have revolved about the person of 
the former king, safe in his asylum in England.” Al- 
though the new republic has found itself compelled to 
devote a good deal of its attention to the maintenance 
of its existence against internal and external attacks, 
it appears to have accomplished enough in the way of 
administrative and fiscal reforms to warrant its con- 
tinued existence. From present indications the royalist 
plots within and without Portugal do not appear to 
promise better prospects of success than do the per- 
sistent attempts to restore the deposed Bourbons and 
Bonapartes to the French throne, which may well be 
considered perpetually vacant by the will of the people. 


wt 


PORTENTOUS events are taking place in Japan, which 
finds itself in the throes of a popular agitation unpar- 
alleled since the eve of the Russo-Japanese war. The 
assassination of Mortiaro Abe, director of the political 
bureau of the Japanese foreign office, last week, was fol- 
lowed last Sunday by a vast demonstration against the 
government. In each instance, the cable dispatches 
explain, the expression of public discontent was the 
outcome of the conservative policy of the government in 
dealing with the situation in China and the problems that 
have grown out of the anti-Japanese legislation put upon 
the statute books of California. The mob that stormed 
the gates of the foreign office on Sunday night demanded 
that the government take aggressive military measures 
to avenge the insults to Japanese by Chinese at the 
taking of Nankin by loyalist troops, and expressed its 
resentment at the failure of. the foreign office to deal 
more energetically with the discriminations imposed 
upon Japanese subjects in California. 


ed 


To China the inflamed state of public opinion in Japan 
offers a problem of disquieting possibilities. There 
has been a well-defined impression at Pekin, since the 
war of secession began, that Japanese influences, official 
and private, were at work to promote discord in the 
republic and to bring about the disruption of China by 
the success of the Southern malcontents. Although 
conclusive proof of such a participation by the Japanese 
in the internal affairs of China does not appear to have 
been established, it is asserted without equivocation 
at Pekin that the rebels have received powerful aid from 
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Japanese sources in their movement against the estab- 
lished government under Yuan Shi Kai. The incident 
of Nankin, where evidently Japanese subjects suffered 
violence and indignities at the hands of Chinese officials, 
has precipitated a quarrel between China and Japan 
which already has resulted in military action by Japan. 
The passionate demands of the mob at Tokio indicate 
that the solution of the problem may be complicated 
and difficult. - 


In spite of the recent announcement from Salonika, 
evidently tinged by Greek official purpose, that the 
Carnegie Commission had abandoned the task of in- 
vestigating the causes, the conduct, and the attendant 
excesses of the second Balkan war, the information was 
given out last week, by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, that the work is going on, in an 
attempt to bring out the truth. The explanation was 
made last Sunday by the Greek government, however, 
that it still regards the presence of two members of the 
Commission—Mr. Brailsford of England and Mr. Mil- 
ukoff of Russia—as inimical to Greek and Servian in- 
terests, and correspondingly favorable to the Bulgarian 
cause, and that therefore the activities of the investigators 
within the Greek boundaries will be limited to the exam- 
ination of documentary evidence. This evidence, it 
is surmised, is to be furnished by the Greek authorities 
in their endeavors to establish their charges that the 
Bulgarians were guilty of grave violations of the laws 
of nations. The arrival of the Commission in Sofia 
is awaited with eager anticipations by the Bulgarian 
people. 


Brevities. 


The preacher who cannot remember what he has to 
say without using notes cannot wonder if hearers are less 
retentive in listening without taking notes. 


Self-esteem subtracts warmth from the heart. He who 
is temperamentally uninclined to appreciate any good 
work so much as his own strikes a chill through whomso- 
ever he touches. 


People may sometimes better love their enemies than 
their friends. The attack which discloses a place that 
needs strengthening is more beneficial than the defence 
which is unaware of vulnerability. 


Matthew Arnold speaks of those who live to read and 
those whoread tolive. In these days, when literature and 
leisure are so abundant, there are probably more people 
who take to reading as a pastime than ever before. The 
old respect for the boy or the man who simply loves books 
is passing. ‘The question of the Master, “ How readest 
thou?”’ is more common than it used to be. Literature 
is a park wherein some walk for exercise and some like 
merely to sit and dream. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Hospitality Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The congregation of the First Unitarian Church of 
Buffalo offers the hospitality of some of its homes to dele- 
‘gates to the General Conference who may desire such 
private entertainment. Ministers and their wives, and 
other delegates who would find it easier to attend under 
such circumstances, are asked to send their names imme- 
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diately to the secretary of the Entertainment Committee, 

Miss Jennie E. Jones, 336 Linwood Avenue, Buffalo, 

N.Y. This offer is very cordially made, and in the inter- 

est of increasing the attendance at the Conference the 

people of the Buffalo church hope that it will be freely 

accepted. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 


About Names. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read the article in the Register of August 28, 
entitled “Jew and Gentile,” and cordially agree with its 
general teaching; but one contention, quite incidental 
to the purpose of the article, seems to me plainly erro- 
neous,—v7z., ‘‘that the names of all who are called after 
colors, plants, metals, trades, and the like, are the de- 
scendants of Jews, who for various reasons, dropped their 
Jewish names, and took new names, such as Brown, White, 
Green, and Black; or Woods, Beech, and Chestnut; or 
the trades, like Tanner, Currier, Smith, Osler, Butler,’ 
etc. 

James Russell Lowell is mentioned as the advocate, if 
not the author, of this theory, but not even his great 
name can procure its acceptance. I do not know that 
he was ever regarded as an authority on English sur- 
names, or that he ever devoted any special attention to 
the subject. 

It is well known that surnames came into general use 
in England during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and that very many of them were descriptive of 
the occupations of the men to whom by usage they were 
given. Bardsley, in his book on “English Surnames,’’—a 
work of great research,—devotes one hundred and eighty 
pages to “surnames of occupation.” Now if all, or 
nearly all, the persons who acquired names of this sort 
were Jews, it follows that all, or nearly all, the workmen 
in the industries of England were Hebrews. Does any 
sane person contend that this was the fact? The men 
to whom these occupative surnames were given did not 
drop their previous surnames, Jewish or other, for they 
had none. 

Again many surnames were bestowed on account of 
personal peculiarities. Black, or Blake, White, Red, or 
Reed, and Brown are instances of this kind. According 
to Bardsley, Green was originally “at the Green,” Beech 
“at the Beech,’ and Wood “at the Wood,” these being 
names given on account of the local habitations of the 
recipients. ‘The ‘“‘at’’ survives in such names as Atwood 
and Atwater. 

That all these names, and multitudes of others, are 
evidence of Jewish descent seems to me a baseless theory. 
If there is any evidence to support it, I should like to 
know what it is. SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


The Knights of Columbus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your recent editorial on the “Knights of Columbus”’ 
rightly emphasizes the good points in this brotherhood 
so far as it stands for law and order as opposed to all 
forms of anarchy, syndicalism, and destructive Socialism. 
You also justly commend the address of Bishop Anderson, 
the ‘‘Call to Knighthood,” which appeals to the Knights 
to stand together against all kinds of lawlessness and to 
be faithful to the highest ideals of citizenship. With 
all of this we can heartily agree; and, if the Catholic idea 
of good citizenship did not presuppose a union of Church 
and State and demand the subordination of the State to 
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the Church, of which the ‘‘Holy Father” at Rome is the 
divine and supreme authority, the large and flourishing 
organization of the Knights of Columbus would not be 
regarded by any fair-minded American as a menace to 
our institutions. Our anxiety on the subject would be 
quite unnecessary if the Catholic Church, through its 
agents and members, were not actively, aggressively, and 
unremittingly working for political influence and domi- 
nation. Of course, against the religion of the Catholics 
we have no word of criticism whatever to offer. The 
more true they are to the essential precepts of Christian 
life and character, the better for them and for us all. 
We are concerned and apprehensive only when we see 
their bold assumption of places of authority and power 
in all public affairs, whether municipal State, or Federal. 

Among our ideals of American citizenship we believe in 
a complete separation of Church and State and in an 
absolute refusal of State appropriations for all sectarian 
schools and charities. As you are doubtless well aware, 
the Roman Catholic Church is fundamentally opposed 
to these principles. Again and again, for centuries back 
and down to our own times, that church has through its 
official head and its priests denounced as wholly wrong, 
and as things to be tolerated only so long as they cannot 
be changed, the separation of Church and State, full re- 
ligious liberty, freedom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press; and it proclaims, moreover, that its teachings 
and principles are unchangeable, semper idem, always 
to be maintained without modification, and everywhere 
to be enforced so far as circumstance and opportunity 
will permit. Is not this a real defect in good citizenship 
in our American republic? Can a true and consistent 
Knight of Columbus be at once loyal to our Constitution 
and a faithful servant of a foreign potentate? and does 
not the existence of such an order constitute a positive 
menace to the perpetuity of our free institutions? 


GEORGE W. CUTTER. 
WATERTOWN, MaAss. 


Daniel Webster. , 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


It is time that the memory of one of the greatest states- 
men this country has produced should be relieved of a 
calumny fastened upon it during the heat and wrath of 
a great controversy. The Abolitionists are no more to 
be blindly believed than some other people whose zeal 
has outrun their discretion. They were contending 
against a giant evil, and they had the courage of their 
convictions; but they had also a bitterness of tongue 
which tended to cloud the issue that they fought with a 
great deal of needless passion, and their judgment of 
men was often notoriously unjust. To the name and 
fame of Webster they did a stupendous wrong. The 
scathing reproach—‘‘And wrote on Nature’s noblest 
brow ‘for sale’””—which they fastened upon him still 
rests upon his memory. Of late, however, students of 
our history have begun to see and say that the 7th of 
March Speech, in which he was supposed to have betrayed 
the cause of the North, cannot fairly be made to bear any 
such construction. 

The burning question of the hour was the possible ex- 
_ tension of slavery into the West and North-west territories. 
It was proposed, by means of the so-called Wilmot Pro- 
viso, to stop this spread by law. Webster’s contention 
was that such a law was not needed. Slavery, he declared, 
could not be planted in those regions. ‘The new territory 
of California was solidly opposed to it. In New Mexico 
it could find no footing, for that land of deserts was not 
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adapted to agriculture. The country north of that was 
to be largely colonized from the Northern States, and 
the same influences that had driven slavery out of them 
could be safely trusted to operate there. Why make a 
law to secure a result which was reasonably sure to come 
in the natural course of events, especially as the imme- 
diate effect must be still further to inflame and intensify 
and solidify pro-slavery sentiment at the South? 

Already the institution was practically surrounded, so 
that it could not spread, and nobody pretended that 
Congress had the right to deal with it in States where it 
was established. Webster’s hope appears to have been 
that, being confined to these States, and let alone for a 
time, anti-slavery opinion, which had _ considerable 
footing in various parts of the South, would again re- 
awaken. In time, he thought, the South was sure to 
follow the lead of the civilized world. 

This was a sane and sound and wise position to take. 
The Wilmot Proviso failed, but slavery made no head- 
way in the North-west. As to the fate of that institu- 
tion, when confined to the Southern States, a recent 
biographer of Thaddeus Stevens expresses the opinion 
that in such case, ‘Time, public opinion, material in- 
terests, would have made slavery impossible within an- 
other generation.” Probably, all things considered, the 
war was not to be avoided; but Webster pointed out the 
one path through which a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lem might have been found. Largely through his in- 
fluence war was postponed for a decade. For this he 
deserves endless thanks, because, had it come ten years 
earlier, it would have found the North much more poorly 
prepared to make a successful stand for the preservation 
of the Union. 

The advocacy of these views was the head and front 
of Webster’s offending. For speaking his mind fully 
and freely in this way, without stooping to a vindictive 
word against anybody, he was accused of bartering his 
honor and integrity to make a bid for the Presidency. 
It was a reckless accusation. That Webster wanted to 
be President, and thought himself entitled to that honor, 
there can be no doubt; but that he suppressed his honest 
convictions, in hope of achieving that end, there is no 
proof, while many weighty considerations forbid that 
supposition. 

The fact appears to be that the men who brought this 
charge against him had no adequate sense of the gravity 
of the situation. Down close to the outbreak of the Civil 
War they kept insisting that there would be no war, and 
that the talk of disunion was only bluster and brag. 
Webster read aright the signs of the coming storm, and 
bent all the resources of his great mind to avert it, if 
possible; and when, after his death, the storm broke, his 
burning words of attachment to the Union, words which 
had been everywhere stamped into the consciousness of. 
the younger generation of his day, were beyond question 
of incalculable power in arousing the North for the strug- 
gle it had to make. 

The verdict of impartial history will make him far 
more a figure of the highest national consequence than 
he now stands in popular esteem. In the dispute that 
rent the nation the North never had a greater or wiser 
champion. ‘The people of the South, too, have this cause 
to remember him with gratitude,—that he understood the 
courage and the grim determination with which their side 
of the controversy was to be maintained, He neither 
underrated nor vilified his antagonists, but knew them so 
truly as ‘‘foemen worthy of his steel,” that he was in no 
haste to measure swords with them. In a world still so 
prone to go to war without counting the cost, the study 
of his career ought to be a steadying and sobering influence. 

SoutH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
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Carolina Pine. 


BY HARRY R. PETERSON. 


Somewhere in the sand hill country you can find me every fall, 
Where the wind is dry and mellow and the grass is brown and tall; 
Where you hear a drowsy music in an air as sweet as wine,— 

In the whispering and murmuring of Carolina pine. 


Clusters delicate as palm fronds, waving in a Southern breeze, 

Quail a-whistling on the uplands, purple haze upon the leas,— 

While from every grove and hill and barren, tuned with Nature’s 
tine, 

Comes the undertone of ages from a spray of long-leaf pine. 


I have listened in the night time and have heard that constant roar 
Full and steady as the distant note of surf upon the shore; 

And I keep that vibrant melody deep in this heart of mine; 
Dreams and memories together, underneath a long-leaf pine. 


Somewhere in the sand hill country you can find me every fall, 
Near the fragrance of the uplands, out beyond the city wall; 
For an everlasting music and the peace of God are mine 

In the whispering and murmuring of Carolina pine. 


A Droughty Season. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are days when you cannot even think. You 
sit in a half-dream, sharing the strange, dumb, drowsy 
mood of Nature. Idleness at such a time is inevitable. 
You would as soon expect the katydids to labor or the 
crickets to engage in housework. You are vaguely wait- 
ing for something to happen you have no reason to think 
ever will happen. Why should not this mood of Nature 
go on forever? ‘The heat is burning. It seems to make a 
direct plunge and stab where it falls. The stillness seems 
ominous: not a leaf stirs upon the trees, not a dry blade of 
grass waves ever so lightly. 

It is a droughty season, and the autumnal change has 
come without bringing the rains that are supposed to 
accompany it. So much of the fruit has been spoiled, it is 
sad to contemplate,—so many gardens devastated; and 
day after day of golden calm and perfect hours, clear 
skies, the sun looking down not to burn now, but of a 
mellow and refreshing heat, winds flowing from all quar- 
ters, veering east, south, north, and west, all hours speed- 
ing to perfect sunsets, great sheets of gold mounting in 
fleece or solid shades, until every river and stream is a 
Pactolus from the vivid reflections. Then the old-rose 
shades come, touched with gray, contrasting with the 
wonderful, vivid green of the forest. It is all so perfect, 
so good, and yet it cannot dispel the sense of desolation. 

All is calm, tranquil, unchanged, while the earth crum- 
bles to dust, the little brooks are ugly streaks of stones, 
the ponds have grown green or disappeared under beds of 
reeds and herbage. ‘The birds, such as are left to us, seek 
for drink in gutters and rare wet places. ‘The lawns are 
a sorry sight, like desert spots; the village pride of velvet, 
baked red and earthy, like kiln-dried bricks. Only in the 
heart of the forest is there fresh verdure, cool mosses, and 
damp, ferny hollows. ‘The trees of the open already begin 
to cast down showers of dead leaves. Rain is abundant 
life to the country. The dry and dusty earth is like with- 
ered old age that must bank its fires and husband its 
energies. No longer is it a joyous spendthrift, no longer 
opulent. It must make shift to live as best it may. The 
garden plants wilt and hang their heads, the dying corn 
trails its banners. 

Then day after day false indications arise, as if to mock 
our hopes. The sky darkens, the wind sets up the low 
wail of storm. . We scan the horizon eagerly, as a black 
cloud blots out the blue and drops misty veils. ‘Thunder- 
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heads peer up out of space, and there is a dull muttering 
and growling beyond the woods. The darkness rises. 
The thunder-heads topple, they go under. A solemn silence 
fills the forest... Black night comes over the world. Thun- 
der mutters louder and nearer, red lightning gashes the 
big black curtain, and then a sharp, splintering crack 
comes over the house. 

Now, we say, the great rain will come, will swoop its 
wings like a vast bird of prey; the torrential rain will 
come; the wind will rise. It will swell toa roar. ‘The del- 
uge will pour from all quarters to save our fields, to fill 
the dry wells and springs, to make the creek sing in its 
bed and refresh the forest pools. 

But, alas! though the house is black with the scowl of 
storm, it is already going round. A few big drops plash 
down in the dust of the road. The clouds wheel and 
turn. The wind dies. Streaks of light appear, and in a 
few moments all is over. Hot sunshine breaks through 
the curtain of mist, streams across the world in long, glit- 
tering shafts, and turns the drops that cling to the leaves 
of trees into fiery red lamps. 

But the dry and thirsty earth is disappointed. It has 
longed for a big drink, and is mocked with a few drops 
dashed in its face. All day you watch and listen and 
wait for the real tempest that does not come,—the smell of 
rain, the patter of drops, the gurgle in the leaders, the 
splash down the side of the house. You are sick at heart 
from vain waiting for the beloved noises. You awake in 
the night, longing to hear those welcome sounds that are 
to plump your withering peaches and swell the juices of 
your plums and apples and grapes. Your heart yearns 
over the dusty garden. But it doesnotcome. ‘The moon 
shines radiantly, the stars beam out from the azure 
vault, crickets peep and katydids sing, the screech-owl 
sends out its mournful prophecy, but the heavens are shut. 

Recently the governor of a Western State has refused 
to set apart a day of prayer for rain or officially to request 
the people to observe it. The great corn lands have suf- 
fered, and the people have grown anxious at the sight. 
Their grief at seeing their crops wither in a rainless year 
is something quite apart from the worry of a little gardener. 
of a quarter-acre, who watches his plants droop and die. 
It takes hold on the interests of the world. It stretches 
in thought across the sea. It penetrates strange lands 
and unknown peoples, who are waiting for their share in 
the great harvest, hungering to be fed from the vast food 
treasury of the West. 

A million woes and unsatisfied cravings are revealed 
in perspective, should the crop fail,—multitudes of ex- 
pectant people waiting literally for the bread of life. What 
a vast increase of human suffering is revealed to the wide 
vision of the man of thousands of acres, who sees his hopes 
perishing, should the little water-drops be long detained 
in the clouds of heaven! 

But the governor of the State referred to did well, per- 
haps, not to proclaim a day of prayer for rain. Let each 
one pray, he said, out of his own need; and his belief in the 
efficacy of such prayers, such private supplication, seemed 
to him all that could be effective for the desired end. We 
would not make light of the impulse to pray at any time. 
Spontaneously, prayer rises in the heart, although we are 
convinced that the requests we make cannot, in the nature 
of things, be granted. It relieves the pressure and strain 
of anxiety. Ina very sweet and consoling sense it is good 
for the soul. It breaks in on the wearisome waiting for 
results with the feeling that we have cast our burden on 
the Divine Helper, and are now calmed and soothed, our 
impatience refreshed, our doubt of divine clemency 
quieted, though we see not the way nor the means. 

It is the impulse of humanity to speak to God in times 
of trouble. We feel that his ear is open, though he cannot 
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grant our requests. We are children who must whisper 
to him our griefs, trials, and terrors for our own quieting. 
In the great drought it is needless to ask people to pray. 
The whole world is praying, putting up a silent petition 
from anxious hearts, from straining eyes, watching the 
heavens for signs of relief. 


It had to break at last; and how was it broken? Even 
the weather man was at fault. All signs had failed. 
Thunder and lightning had played us false. The sky’s 


black frown had meant nothing. Little showers had wept 
for a moment, and then dried their tears and cleared the 
face of the sky with smiles. 

But at last it came, at the dead of night, without obser- 
vation. It began with gentle, lisping noises amid the 
trees, until gradually it became a torrent, an impetuous 
downpour, as if the great cascades could no longer be held 
back, but had impetuously leaped their bounds. It was 
the common miracle of the rain, to which one listened 
almost with awe,—the wonderful provision that doctors 
the earth when it is sick and languishing, and raises it 
again to health. They were savedin the Far West, just at 
the moment when streams and wells had gone dry and the 
cattle were perishing for a drink. What wonder the school- 
children ran out of doors, and men stood with bared heads 
to receive the baptism of the rain! It is resurrection, 
it isblessing! And grateful hearts will now put up a prayer 
of thanksgiving, if perhaps they could not see their way 
to ask the Creator and Sustainer of the universe to change 
his plans, in order to drop moisture on their little fields. 


Spiritual Life. 


The sight of the floweret of the tiniest weed at my feet 
often makes me stop and wonder, as does at night in the 
far-away meadows of the heavens, the floweret of a star. 
James G. Townsend. 
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Thou hast too much to say about thy rights, and 
thinkest too little about thy duties. Thou hast but 
one inalienable right, and that is the sublime one of 
doing thy duty at all times, under all circumstances, and 
in all places —Frederic R. Marvin. 
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We can hardly talk together five minutes on any 
subject touching life without finding it full in our way 
to say something that may help or please; and those 
whom all like best largely win their love by this one 
secret: uniformly, they avoid the hurt and achieve the 
kindness, either being possible —W. C. Gannett. 
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The seeds of heavenly character may exist in soft 
inward promptings, too weak for words, too obscure for 
conscious thought. The noblest sentiments may be 
born as faint thrills of feeling which pass unnoticed. 
From half-whispered suggestions may spring great truths 
and great actions; and who of us does not know what 
great miseries may grow from small sins?—Charles G. 
Ames. 
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If we see not yet how it is that all things work together 
for good, a quiet spirit sets the face in the direction 
whence cometh help, and deepens our belief that all is 
well with the universe. We may be sure that every 
soul that is patient in trial, faithful in duty, active and 
rejoicing in helpfulness, is adding one little stone of ex- 
cellent pattern to the vast temple of life-—Mrs. J. C. 
Learned. 
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Old Age. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D., LL.D. 


One of the surest things in life is that, if a man live long 
enough, he will come to the end of the road and find 
himself an old man. There is no pleasant resting-place 
where the traveller may consider whether he will go on or 
not,—no curve, no bend, only an inevitable continuance 
to the finalstop. Like all dreaded things, it is much worse 
in anticipation than it is in reality; and to those who have 
traversed the mile-stones and reached the terra horrida, 
it is more like the land of corn and wine, a fulfilment of 
promise,—a summum bonum of life. 

Old age has its drawbacks, of course, but so has youth; 
and,in many ways the old man has the advantage because 
he can look back with pleasure to earlier days, fearing no 
future, while the young man regards old age with more 
or less suspicion, contempt, or dread. He respects the 
aged and loves them for their help and experience, but he 
wishes not to be touched with the blight of physical and 
mental weakening. 

We all remember what Dr. Osler said about the man 
of forty and over. His remarks were not well received 
because most of those who were inclined to make a fuss 
about the statement were under the indictment of time. 
Nevertheless, this doctor, who never talks at random, 
knew what he was saying. Aside from the exceptions, 
which, as usual, are notable props to the rule, it is true 
that the great things of the world are, or ought to be, done 
by young men, by those under fifty. 

Despite some thirty-five years of pretty constant men- 
tal exercise, I was advised, a few months ago, not to under- 
take some new studies I was foolish enough to believe 
myself capable of pursuing; and last week the secretary 
of a mission board told me that I could never acquire 
an Oriental language at my ‘‘time of life.”’ 

Now Dr. Osler did not say, or mean to say, that a man 
who has lived his life in adequate activities, who has 
shown by his youth, his brain and brawn, that he could 
carve success out of the rough materials before him, who 
has simply and inevitably grown ripe and full of experi- 
ence by working long enough,—our good doctor did not 
say that such a man is of no use in the world. He ac-’ 
knowledges, if not tacitly, at least inferentially, that the 
man of fifty or over is a product of time whose experience, 
maturity, and wisdom are much needed by society and the 
world at large. It is time for the old, being old, to devote 
some of their richness (if not riches) to the betterment of 
mankind, as well as to their own spiritual (intellectual, 
esthetic, social, and moral) nature. I do not mean that 
a man should wait until he grows old before doing all 
these things, or trying to do them; but it takes time to 
do anything, and a certain experience of life to do many 
things well, while youth and middle age are filled with 
many kinds of work and, to a large extent, undisciplined 
for other work of the sort the old may do better. 

As I was saying at the start, when a man is really old in 
the eyes of a boy of twenty-five, he ought to come in out 
of the rain,—step out of the arena of active life and give 
place to men who are better fitted for wrestling. 

Emerson hinted what Osler said by telling us that 
nothing great is accomplished without enthusiasm. 
When enthusiasm is considerably diluted and the creative 
spring bubbles low, it behooves the wise man whose nose 
dips in ‘“‘his Gascon,’’ to prepare for a busy leisure, not 
that he be superannuated by charitable funds or sent to 
an old man’s home,—not at all. 

By leisure I do not mean idleness, which is impossible 
for a thinking man of formed habits, but the use of sub- 
dued energies for the benefit of others. Let him “loaf 
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and enjoy his soul,” subtly generating by unconscious 
process an optimism and buoyant cheer which will bless 
the race. ‘There is a great field for this sort of helpful- 
ness which old men are, or may be, peculiarly qualified 
to render,—advice, kindly sympathy, hopeful assurance, 
the rich fruits of an earned experience. 

The time to prepare for such an honorable emeritus 
office in life is while a man is young. Any thoughtful 
person may lay his plans accordingly, make up his mind 
that after the right number of years have passed over his 
head he will so arrange matters that he can devote the 
rest of his time to a work which will help not only himself, 
but his fellow-man, and give him more joy than anything 
he has ever done. As it is, many with the wish are not 
able to give up work. They must plod on till the very 
end, weary and footsore. 

It is really a sad thing to see an old man pursuing 
business with the zeal of youth, chasing the rolling dollar 
up to the edge of the grave into which at last he falls with 
the jingle of coin. It is much better to approach the last 
place with a pause, with a degree of contemplation and 
decency, to be thinking of love and beauty and the life 
beyond, of which, by the way, Dr. Osler has written a 
book. 

THE Docrorack, Hawa. 


The Art of Conversation. 


Memoirs of the last century give us the impression of 
opportunities for leisured meeting, and of much sprightly, 
natural, and brilliant talk in society, founded on a basis of 
interest in great affairs and of a genuine love of literature. 
“Stale anecdotes and quotations were at a discount: 
the mark of fashion was simplicity and a natural grace.” 
To-day the tendency is increasing to look on thought and 
earnestness as synonymous with boredom. Men and 
women prefer to regard life as a series of outward acts. 
They live in the moment, what the French call couper 
le fil; and, as they pass from one active diversion to an- 
other, they call it enjoying life. But it is what we put into 
life, not what we take out of it, that counts; and of those 
who live without the sensitiveness which comes from con- 
scious reflection it can only be said that they will never 
know what they have missed. 

‘Those who have only amusement and the social round 
for all their occupation can hardly avoid becoming super- 
ficial. Even culture, which is its own end and aim, is 
apt to grow barren. To remain ardent and profound it 
must almost invariably be combined with some practical 
purpose. To pass lightly from topic to topic has been 
mentioned as one of the qualities necessary to converse 
in society. ‘To be able to be light in hand is certainly 
essential; but who shall pronounce if in social intercourse 


we should pierce the depths or remain upon the surface? ° 


“The most solid and lasting gain, the most exquisite re- 
freshment of the soul,’’ says Prof. Mahaffy, in his brilliant 
essay, ‘‘ Principles of the Art of Conversation,” “can come 
from converse; and it would be absurd to exclude this 
precious comfort from our theory of conversation. In 
this frame of mind men sometimes find the profoundest 
truths side by side with the idlest jest.” ‘Talkers come 
to grips over the most unlikely topics, on the most impro- 
vised occasions; yet good conversation seems to need 
some leisure, some setting to give it a fair chance,—a 
luncheon or a dinner table, a terrace with a group gathered 
on it of a summer evening, or round the firelight before 
dinner, a long strolling walk in congenial company. It is 
hardly possible that a conversation should come to much 
in a crowd, with newcomers claiming attention and the 
clock reminding us that we must be going on elsewhere. 
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There are other physical conditions to be wished for,— 
a pleasant voice, an absence of accent and catch-words, 
a simple, straightforward manner. ‘These are not unim- 
portant, but more as favorable starting-points than as 
absolute essentials; for good looks and a sweet voice 
will not make up for dulness and want of sympathy, while 
the harshness and awkward manner of the good talker are 
soon forgotten. 

To ask if good conversation is desirable is to ative 
that, say what we will, its charm is one to which we are 
all open. Real good talk, adaptable, appropriate, sin- 
cere, and easy, will appeal to the most frivolous. ‘The 
most occupied will return from it soothed, entertained, 
interested, pleased with him or her self. It affords one 
of the most real and lasting of all pleasures,—a pleasure 
that grows instead of palling. We get tired of games, 
tired of amusing ourselves; but very few of us get tired 
of sympathetic, pleasant talk. What an easy amenity 
it adds to society! It is so easily carried about. It costs 
nothing. It is the eternal and essential expression of 
that social instinct which is one of the happiest features 
of human nature. If we reflect at all, we must value that 
which can add so much to the beauty and zest of life. 
It never occurred to Madame de Sévigné that time could 
be better spent than in entertaining and being enter- 
tained by one’s friends. Conversation was not merely 
small change to be paid out hastily, to get through the 
time. The idea of a little group of friends in a quiet 
country neighborhood, with none of the robust diversions 
of English country life, has something of a sleepy sound, 
yet the pleasure of intercourse was such that every hour 
was fraught with a fine delight, of which the famous 
letters still allow us to recapture the echo. French so- 
ciety of the seventeenth century was remarkable for 
flexibility and liveliness and a natural tone, for its clear- 
ness of intelligence, and the ease and precision with which 
it expressed its ideas. Madame de Sévigné introduces 
us toa number of brilliant men and women. In her letters 
and the endless journals and memoirs of the day we can 
follow their interchange of judgments and catch their in- 
tellectual tone; and, again, the tone of French society in 
the seventeenth century is reminiscent of that of Italian 
society two centuries before. There is the same curiosity 
and‘alertness, the same eagerness to know and learn. 

We English are not arace of talkers. We all know peo- 
ple who will golf and travel together the whole day, only 
exchanging a word or two at long intervals, yet who 
understand one another perfectly and are the best com- 
panions in the world; and, no doubt, if good conversation 
is one of the best things of life, tiresome talk, irrelevant, 
persistent, empty talk, for talking’s sake, can be one of 
the most exasperating. The talking bore is not by any 
means always stupid, but, on the contrary, is often very 
clever and bursting with information, eager to cast his 
pearls before us; but, as that delightful person, Bagshott, 
suggests, a diet ‘of pearls is often extremely boring to the 
swine. It was Alphonse Daudet who said that what 
struck him most in England was the silence in the streets 
and in trains and omnibuses. When we think of a party 
of French people all talking together and screaming at 
the top of their voices, this may not appear unmixed matter 
for regret. On the other hand, even French peasants, 
gathered in roadside inns, will display in perfection this 
easy source of enjoyment; will sit by the hour, men and 
women, chatting, listening, weighing opinions, inviting 
and recounting experience and tasting a pleasure from 
which many richer people are quite shut out. We may 
almost say, indeed, that general conversation is so rare in 
England that many people have never heard any; and the 
mere idea of their voices being audible to three or four 
hearers at once is enough to reduce them to dumbness. 
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‘The query which must interest us most—Can the art 
of conversation be acquired? Can it be improved?— 
will, I know, send a shudder through some of my readers. 
Visions arise of platitudes, of glib artificiality, of studied 
phrases and the expression of irrational convictions,—all 
the hollow conventionalities of talking because we “must 
still be speaking.’ Yet, if we admit that conversation 
is. an art, it is difficult to say why it should not be cul- 
tivated like other arts. We may argue, indeed, that the 
first essential of conversation is that it should appear 
perfectly natural and spontaneous; but, if we have a 
taste for music or painting, we do not destroy our spon- 
taneity by study: on the contrary, it is only after study 
that the appearance of effort is overcome. It is one of 
the commonest mistakes to think that the unprepared 
and the untutored make a more “natural” effect than 
the trained. It is the untutored speaker who is awk- 
ward and artificial, the practised talker who is easy and 
unconventional. A cultivated, well-stored mind has, no 
doubt, something to do with the power of conversing. 
It is disconcerting to find one’s companion ignorant of 
ordinary allusions and at sea as to contemporary politics. 
Many clever, well-read women cut themselves off from 
men’s interests by neglecting a knowledge of politics, 
without which it is impossible to rise to any high order 
of intelligence in conversation. Yet it may be frankly 
acknowledged that the true conversationalist is born, 
not made, and that, while a statesman or savant may be 
heavy in hand and lack charm of expression, the half- 
educated woman, living in a dull country town, may be 
bright and vital and full of mother wit. Yet less gifted 
beings must fill a place in society as best they can, and 
they may not despise the discussion of difficulties. 

First and foremost, if we have arrived at acknowledg- 
ing that good conversation is worth while, we must grant 
that some effort is necessary. There are excellent thinkers 
who will not take the trouble to put their thoughts into 
words; and we have all met the person we may call the 
“selfish mute,’’ who from mental laziness or false modesty 
is content to listen without contributing. We call it 
ill-bred, but we mean that the well-bred talker and his 
ancestors have long been practising the art of giving 
pleasure. To be ready to take trouble on slight occasions 
is one of the first secrets of success. It may safely be 
said that to despise your audience is the sign of a mediocre 
mind, and those who are so anxious not to waste their 
pearls have often only imitation beads to offer. 

“La plus grande vertu de l’artiste, c’est le sacrifice”’; 
and it is, above all, self-restraint and self-repression that 
must be practised. We may set aside, as beyond the 
pale, talking for effect, affectation, and vulgarity,—social 
crimes which blight and destroy; but there are other 
drawbacks, less heinous, but more common. ‘‘Never 
speak of yourself,” says Pascal, ‘“‘Le moi est haissable.”’ 
This is overdrastic; but we may differentiate between being 
drawn on by real interest and when the refusal to afford 
any personal confidence would be ungracious, and the desire 
to drag in our own tastes, feelings, and doings by the neck 
and heels. Half the heart-burnings of society are caused 
by trying too hard to persuade others to be of your opinion. 
No one seeks social intercourse in order to be crammed 
with information, or with the object of having his own 
views altered; yet, on the other hand, mental submission 
is to be avoided as an acknowledgment of inferiority 
which is subversive of the equality necessary for pleasant 
companionship. ‘The cutting short of another’s sentences 
is to be guarded against, nor should objections or support 
be put forward till he has developed his idea. No one is 
more provoking than the “‘wrong-tack gusher,’’ who 
volunteers sympathy before it is required, or who snaps 
you up and finishes your sentence with just the thing you 
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did not mean to say. Most of us owe a grudge to the zeal- 
ous friend who breaks in on a good story with a trifling 
correction, and we may well decline to express disbelief 
in anything told for the amusement of the company: 
it does not follow that we need believe. Conversation 
may be stimulated, but is more often given its death- 
blow by contradiction and such cut-and-thrust retorts 
as “nothing of the kind,” ‘‘you are quite wrong there.” 
In fine, you may discuss but you may not dictate. 
You may speak with passion, but not with temper. 
You may talk to persuade, to convince, to refute, but you 
must not talk for the sake of getting the best of it. More 
important than to seize an opportunity is to know when 
to forego an advantage, and it is always wise to refrain 
from pushing your adversary to the wall. 

We have not yet exhausted the quicksands that a good 
conversationalist will steer clear of. He must not talk 
too much or be known as “‘such a talker,’’ even if a good 
one. Never let us quote ourselves. Having had the luck 
to make a witty retort, a telling repartee, leave it to others 
to recall, otherwise we may find ourselves working up to 
an opportunity for its repetition, to say nothing of the 
moral certainty that it will get repeated more than once 
to the same hearer. Neither let us sin by that paralyzing 
omniscience which is determined to be au fait of every- 
thing before it is told. It is better to seem to know less 
than you really do. The hearer who knows, or seems to 
know, all about everything soon reduces the teller to im- 
potence and a conviction that it is not worth while to 
tell anything. Nothing is more welcome than a neat, 
apposite quotation: nothing, gets so on the hearer’s 
nerves as the hackneyed tag which has been heard a hun- 
dred times. After all, there must be an affirmative, a 
positive, side to conversation. Even the art of listening 
is something more than silence, broken by exclamations 
of “Only fancy!” It implies a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, a throwing of yourself into the speaker’s point of 
view, and the power of drawing out his opinion and fol- 
lowing up his clews. The wandering eye is a deathblow 
to thought. To give the whole mind, with a distinct 
act of mental effort if necessary, to what another is saying, 
to think of that more than of your own reply, not ‘to hurry 
in question or answer, and to answer as well as you can, 
is the main secret of having plenty to talk about. It is 
to enter into the occupations and interests of others, to 
furnish them with the opportunity for talking about what 
they know best, and to allow them to display competence 
and mastery over never mind what subject. The social 
duty of probing for the strong points of others is inesti- 
mable, for the first and best receipt to make a man agree- 
able is to lead him to talk about what he likes and under- 
stands. To draw out your companion’s experience you 
may have to show some frankness and confidence on your 
own part, but the turning over of a human document is 
always a sufficient reward to the intellectual mind. I 
think it is George Eliot who says, ‘‘Depend upon it, we 
should all gain unspeakably if we could learn to see the 
poetry and pathos, the tragedy and comedy, lying in the 
experience of a human soul that looks out of dull eyes and 
speaks in commonplace tones.” But to enjoy this we 
must cultivate an interest in those social ethics which are 
never trite or dull, though they may have been discussed 
a million times. 

What are we to talk about? ‘The very essence of good 
conversation is to wander through all possible things in 
heaven and earth and under the earth. The value of 
gossip is not to be ignored. ‘The trivial and the passing 
have their place in agreeable talk. The great amusement 
of life to some people is to chatter about other people, and 
they may do so very pleasantly; but the power of turning 
from people to fix upon things means talk of a higher 
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stamp. It is always better to talk of what you know and 
think than of what you have heard or read. It leads fur- 
ther. Men are more apt to talk from their memories 
than from their understanding, and to throw borrowed 
and often hackneyed and conventional ideas about like 
balls, never noticing that the same are always thrown back. 
There is a certain sort of society—one, too, which pretends 
to culture—in which you soon know what is thought about 
politics, plays, and all the rest, and in which it is only 
necessary to change the names from time to time and go 
on without any thinking. 

The difference between conversation and mere talk 
seems, then, to reside less in what is said than in how it is 
said. In order to talk really well we must learn to think. 
Any subject may be material good enough if it is treated 
with thought, and if our thoughts about it are expressed 
with lucidity and with due consideration for the thoughts 
of others. Then we may agree that Emerson hardly 
exaggerates when he maintains that “wise, cultivated, 
genial conversation is the last flower of civilization, and 
the best result which life has to offer us,—a cup for gods, 
which has no repentance.’’—Extracts from an article by 
Evelyn March Phillipos, in the Nineteenth Century. 


Through Night; to Life. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


Half the globe is bathed in fire; 
Half the globe is swathed in night; 
Life and Death for aye conspire, 
Wing and wing for upward flight. 


Evil is the phantom shade 
Cast by man’s opaquer mind. 
Ha! The darkness makes afraid! 
Then he is no longer blind. 


Through and through the God-touch runs! 
Kindles now the inward spark 

That shall change his eyes to suns; 
Where he looks shall be no dark. 


An Adequate Conception of the Good Life.* 


BY REV. GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, PH.D. 


Things are moved by physical forces, are pushed and 
pulled. A human life, although it has physical aspects, 
is essentially a process of development which, in its higher 
stages at least, is determined by an ideal. ‘his life-shap- 
ing ideal is, of course, not arbitrary or irrelevant, but 
springs from the constitution: it is an anticipation of a 
more complete stage of development, the perceived goal 
of tendencies already at work, the foreseen destiny of the 
life process. This feature of development is itself an 
important factor in development, for in man growth be- 
comes conscious: he is no longer merely pushed up, but 
climbs up, and strives to realize the human ideal. He 
co-operates in his own evolution. He is a worshipper of 
heroes and gods, who are symbols of his own capacities. 
They are, normally, what he needs them to be, his own 
higher powers developed to the limit. His admiration 
for them is a condition of his normal development; for, 
when the groping tendencies with which he is endowed 
are illuminated, when once they see their way, when 
through a vision of their ideal goal they become sure of 
their proper direction, the process of life is accelerated, 
potentialities become actualities, and latent powers are 
realized. It is thus no mere paradox, but the simple 
truth, that human life rests upon ideal foundations. 


* An address on the ‘‘True and Ultimate Basis of Morals,’ delivered at the Paris 
Congress of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals, July 19, 1913. 
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Aristotle’s insight in regard to this was perfect. He saw 
that life is a process of development, and that inits higher 
stages, which are continuous with the lower, it depends 
upon the ideal. Through our visions of perfection we 
are lured up and on, and enabled to be what without them 
we could never be. Moral power operates, not through 
propulsion, but through attraction; and God, who is a 
name for our ideals, moves us by being loved. Man is 
tempted upward, and his moral life rests upon his aspira- 
tion, his worship. Aristotle even generalized this truth, 
and declared that what is characteristic of man is true in 
some sense of nature, which thus becomes a realm of aspira- 
tion, a hierarchy of capacities and powers, ‘‘an eternal 
breaking out of life into higher and higher ideal forma- 
tions.”’ 

The supreme human need, therefore, is for a comprehen- 
sive and truly representative human ideal, in the pursuit 
of which our race may attain its highest development and 
most complete self-expression,—an ideal to guide us in the 
constantly necessary revision of custom and tradition and 
in the formation of new habits. If this need is to be met, 
the conception of the good life held by most civilized peo- 
ples must be revised and corrected. ‘The ideas and ideals 
which have come to us from the past are, for the most part, 
too ascetic, too narrow and abstract. They suggest re- 
pression, whereas the deepest longing of normally consti- 
tuted human beings is for complete expression, for fulness 
of life. The time is at hand when the virile peoples of the 
world can be deeply influenced only by those moral and 
religious teachers who perfectly understand that morality 
is more than the promotion of a single interest among 
many, and that its true aim is the amplest expression of 
human nature. ‘The ethical thinker, to serve the world 
effectively, must be, not a specialist, but a philosopher, 
an enlightened, comprehensive, and liberal mind, who 
strives to see life sanely and see it whole, and who, as a 
man, is provided with a full supply of unperverted in- 
stincts and normal human interests in order that he may 
appreciate and do justice to our many-sided nature. 
Wholeness of thought and wholesomeness of feeling are 
indispensable conditions of adequate and appropriate 
action. 

The subject-matter of ethics is the whole of life. The 
moral ideal is simply the life ideal, the best conception we 
can attain of the humanly perfect. It must not be for- 
gotten that ethics is not a science comparable with any 
one of the physical sciences in which specialized research 
has been so fruitful; for it has to do, not with any one 
interest, but with the conciliation, conservation, and 
promotion of all human interests. It does not deal with 
an isolated group of phenomena. Its task is to see the 
total situation and justly to estimate the proportionate 
values of all the normal and legitimate needs for whose 
maximum fulfilment it is its business to provide. Human 
life is characterized by the peculiarity that, while it has dis- 
tinguishable aspects, it is not really separable into parts. 
To be understood it must be studied as it must be lived, 
—as one organic whole. ‘To isolate any phase of it is to 
distort and render it ineffective; and, on the other hand, 
no phase can be omitted without abnormality and loss. 
The moral life, ¢.g., cannot be cultivated apart from the 
intellectual life, for the reason that the right is what is on 
the whole and in the long run and, all things considered, 
the wisest and best thing to do, and this, in many complex 
situations, can only be approximately determined by pa- 
tient study. ‘The moral enthusiast who attempts to 
dispense with the intellect becomes a dangerous fanatic; 
for he erects his conscience into a superstition, and puts 
forth as deliverances of the moral consciousness what are 
really only snap judgments on subjects he has not studied. 

On the other hand, a normal moral life is not without 
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religion. One for whom the whole religious history of 
humanity is either an aberration or without significance, 
who has no appreciation of or sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the ages, is not a complete man. As in the case 
of the color-blind or those devoid of esthetic feeling, an 
important element is lacking in his make-up. He is really 
a defective: his development has been arrested and his 
life has not come to flower. Although such a limited 
nature may be a successful worker in a restricted physi- 
cal field of investigation, his thought on human problems 
and his ethical judgments are not to be trusted. To be 
just means to provide for all interests, and he who fails to 
see or appreciate interests so universal and fundamental 
as those of religion is disqualified as an ethical thinker and 
guide. In the normal human life intellectual activity 
and moral passion are blended with the religious spirit 
of hope, trust, reverence, gladness, and love. And, as 
life is one, education, which prepares for life and aims at 
its complete development, is also one; and there can there- 
fore be no purely moral education, no education which 
is religious and nothing else. 

What, then, is the adequate conception of the good life 
which will serve the modern world as a guide in its educa- 
tional and practical activities? [hey who seek it need not 
be ingenious devisers of subtle schemes, which are sure to 
prove arbitrary and unhelpful. They have only to do 
justice to three great ideas which are already active in 
the world; namely, the Platonic, the Christian, and the 
evolutionary, or developmental. Of these three elements 
of a comprehensive ideal, of a satisfying conception of 
the perfect, the first is fundamental. Plato has clearly 
seen, and given, classic statement to the truth that the 
moral problem is essentially one of organization, that the 
immense complex of impulses and instincts which are our 
hereditary endowment are but the materials given us 
by nature with which to construct a life. For him the 
good life is the life that is set in order. The component 
elements of human nature constitute, when properly 
arranged, a natural hierarchy. In the scale of values 
each impulse, instinct, and tendency has its rightful and 
appropriate place, and each is useful, even indispensable. 
Unquestioned supremacy belongs to reason and the love 
of the rational. Next is a group of nobler emotions for 
which in English we have no adequate collective term. 
It is that in a high-spirited man which makes him capable 
of indignation at injustice and wrong. Lower still is a 
mass of desires, a group of tendencies, all useful and in- 
eradicable, but difficult to control and frequently strong 
enough to throw the whole nature into disorder. In 
these three groups are the raw materials of the moral—~.e., 
the normal—life. Our supreme task is to organize them, 
not out of enmity to any, but from regard to all. The 
Platonic ideal is fulness of life through order. When the 
hierarchy of impulse has been established, and the life, 
so to speak, has been graded, the result is such happiness 
as is possible to our nature. It is health of soul. 

This conception of the good life as a structure to be 
built up by education and citizenship in a well-ordered 
state, the highest and divinest in human nature in control, 
and every other element in its proper place, is set forth 
with perfect clearness in one of the great pages of the 
Republic: ‘‘The just man does not permit the several 
elements within him to interfere with one another, or any 
of them to do the work of others: he sets in order his 
own inner life, and is his own master and his own law, 
and at peace with himself; and, when he has bound to- 
gether the three principles within him, which may be com- 
pared to the higher, middle, and lower notes of the scale 
and the intermediate intervals,—when he has bound all 
these together, and is no longer many, but has become one 
entirely temperate and perfectly adjusted nature, then 
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he proceeds to act, ... always thinking and calling that 
which preserves and co-operates with this harmonious 
condition just and good action, ... and that which im- 
pairs it unjust action.” 

By calling attention to ‘‘the intermediate intervals,” 
Plato shows that he is not attempting to give a complete 
list of the impulses and powers in human nature. His 
statement is merely schismatic; still, with marvellous 
clearness and adequacy, it sets forth and illustrates the 
fundamental principle of ethics and of the philosophy of 
social and political life. For the law that progress 
towards perfection is measured by the growth of organiza- 
tion is as true of life in its collective as in its individual 
aspects. ‘The dangers also are the same; for as the struct- 
ure of the personal life is menaced by insubordinate 
impulse, society is threatened-by what Plato calls “the 
inorganic man.”’ In both cases, also, ruin may be stated 
in terms of progressive disorganization. After giving 
in the first part of the Republic a sketch of an ideal 
human career, in which the soul rises to the greatest 
height, the eighth and ninth books outline the reverse 
process of destruction through increasing disorder and 
gradual disintegration. 

‘The Platonic view of the moral life as a construction is 
not antiquated, but has eternal validity. No moral 
teaching can be successful that does not rest on this 
foundation. ‘The traditional Christian conception, which 
has received classic statement in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans, is seriously defective. According to it the moral 
life is a fight between two parts of our nature, the flesh 
and the spirit, and the ideal is to destroy the carnal ele- 
ment. ‘The deeds of the flesh are to be mortified: one part 
of the self is to be killed and the other is to live in mystic 
union with a divine spirit. Of course, there is something 
to be said for this view, and it may even be reconciled with 
that of Plato; for it often happens that organization can 
be effected only after a desperate fight with elements that 
are refractory, that refuse to be organized. ‘There are 
men with passions so strong that they are always in danger 
of being swept away. Such men must of course fight for 
their lives. That maxim of the gospel applies to them 
which says, “If thy hand offend thee, cut if off: for it 
is better for thee to enter into life maimed than having 
two hands to go into hell.”” To be sure, if one is so badly 
born as this, one has no other resource. But cases in 
which men are so beset by devils are exceptional. Nor- 
mal, ordinary people have no such trouble with their hands 
or other members as this. In the complexities of modern 
life, when so many interests must be considered, it is usu- 
ally much more difficult to find out what is right than, 
having found it, to do it. Paul, struggling and praying 
to be delivered from his “body of death,” is exceptional. 
The few who are of his type may follow his precept and . 
example; and, while we may well praise them for fighting 
the good and, for them, necessary fight, we must not be 
misled and fall into his way of thinking about the moral 
life as an internecine war in our members, the ideal outcome 
of which is a mutilated nature. While struggle is occa- 
sionally necessary, the rational and wholesome ideal is 
that of the abundant life, the abundance being attained, 
not through mortifying any of the many elements of our 
richly endowed nature, but by the establishment of inner 
order. Ideal goodness is simply the amplest expression 
of human nature. 

It is no disloyalty to our Christian inheritance to ac- 
knowledge this fact. We are men, and all the good things, 
the ideas and ideals of all ages and civilizations, belong 
to us. Moreover, we can combine them; for all the true 
things, the beautiful and the good, are compatible and of 
one family. In the New Testament are teachings of the 
purest gold, That God is best symbolized by such terms 
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as light and love; that evil is to be overcome, not by evil, 
but by good; that faith, hope, and love are the essential 
and the ultimate in religion; that we are the children of 
the Perfect, and that we can never be satisfied with any- 
thing less,—these are truths that humanity must steer 
by for ages to come. We do not need to give them up 
when we prefer, as the basis and framework of our ethical 
thinking, the Platonic conception of the good life as the 
outcome of a constructive process to the Pauline view of 
it as a victory of one part of human nature over another 
part. Furthermore, Plato’s scale of values needs to be 
revised in accordance with Christian feeling. For Chris- 
tianity has deepened our sense of the worth of personality 
and has brought with it a conviction of the sacredness 
of human life which the old Greeks did not feel. The 
moral life is indeed a hierarchy, as Plato said; but the re- 
ligion of Jesus, bringing a revaluation of all values, neces- 
sitates a revision of the Greek scale, by placing at the 
very top reverence for the personality, actual or implicit, 
of every human being. Humanity, as Kant so finely said, 
must always be treated as an end, never merely as a means. 
This Christian respect for personality, this sense of the 
sacredness of human life, affects our judgments of insti- 
tutions and of men, and makes the Greek philosophers 
and historians, in many respects so modern, seem primitive 
and strange. Thucydides, for example, speaking of the 
Athenian general Nicias, who was tortured and put to 
death by the victorious Syracusans, says, “Thus died a 
man who of all the Greeks in my time least deserved so 
miserable an end, seeing that his conduct had always 
been directed with the strictest attention to the recog- 
nized virtues of life.’”” Apparently he does not consider 
it a reproach to Nicias that he was the owner of a thou- 
sand men whom he had sent to a living death in the silver 
mines at Laurium. 

When the Platonic conception of the ideal life is thus 
modified by the Christian estimate of values, it needs 
only to be restated in the light of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to be entirely adequate. For in the form in which it 
has come down to us it is pre-evolutionary and conse- 
quently too static. We have learned to think of life in 
terms of growth. It is a process, and, while the elements 
that enter into it must be organized, the organization 
cannot be effected once for all. Nothing can be done once 
for all. Life involves adjustments and unceasing. read- 
justments. The problem of problems is to establish order 
and yet retain the capacity for progress, to make use of 
habits, customs, and traditions, so as to achieve stability 
of life, and at the same time successfully combat the ten- 
dency to fixity and inelasticity. To avoid anarchy we 
must organize the personal and social life: to escape death 
from rigidity we must keep all our organizations flexible 
and plastic and hold them subject to revision. Since life 
is a process, good is that which conduces to development, 
that which furthers personal and social evolution, while 
the bad is that which hinders or arrests the onward move- 
ment. Without order there can be no progress; but the 
order of life must not be that of a mechanism, of a rigid, 
crystal-like structure. ‘The road to this goal, the union 
of progress and order, is the way of life, and many are the 
nations and individuals that have failed to find it. 

These two great ideas, that of organization and that of 
evolution, are therefore complementary. ‘They are the 
true and ultimate bases of morals. Other foundation can 
no man lay. Taken together they round out ethical 
philosophy. The human ideal is composite. Moral 
principles being essentially the principles of complete liv- 
ing, no one of the elements contributed by Platonism, 
Christianity, and the science of biology to the conception 
of the good life is alone sufficient: all are indispensable. 
When this comprehensive ideal is held up before the 
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world, individuals and nations will recognize that it is 
their natural goal; they will cease to grope their way; 
having oriented themselves and found their true direction, 
progress will be accelerated and an immeasurable gain in 
welfare and happiness will result. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Presence. 


BY VICTOR STARBUCK. 


I lay down at twilight time to rest, and I wondered, Where art 
Thou? but He answered me not; 

For He was not there—neither in the sad-colored clouds, 

Nor in the melancholy winds, nor in the crickets’ shrill, indeter- 
minate fifing; and I found no rest. 


I went into the depths of the forest in quest of peace; 

I saw the sunlight sifting through the shifting leaves; 

I heard the branches move in the great winds; but He was not 
among them, neither did I find peace therein. 


I went into the tavern in search of joy; 

Among the clattering wine-cups and the loud-voiced persons, 

Among the merry hearts and the dead souls; and there, indeed, I 
seemed to catch a glimpse of Him; 

Until one told a lewd jest, and then, amid the ribald laughter, He 
vanished, and there was no joy. 


I went to the church to look for holiness, and I thought, Here, at 
last, I shall find Him; 

But the roof rolled back the hollow anthems in dead echoes, and I 
found Him not; neither was there any holiness. 

Then, indeed, I cried out, saying, It is vain: there is no rest, there 
is no peace, there is neither joy nor holiness; 

I will seek for Him no more. 

Yet it was futile; for, wherever I went, I looked for Him to be hid 
among the leaves; 

I sought His face among the faces of them that passed in the street, 

I thought to hear the swish of His trailing robes in the whisper of 
the wind, and I could not cease from seeking Him. 


And then a strange thing befell, so that I cannot comprehend it, and 
am yet as one bewildered. 

I went upon a journey, and my mind was filled with the thought of 
great deeds and noble lives: 

And whithersoever I went He was very near unto me, and even 
while I journeyed there was rest. 


When my companions laughed loudly and gossiped of gaming and 
of harlots, I heard them not; 

For His voice was in my ears, and I was filled with a mystic Presence. 

When they jested and denied him, then was I certain of His beauty 
and His love; 

His voice in my heart was louder than their mockeries, and there 
was peace. 


When they spoke of death as a thing ultimate and insurmountable, 
I yet felt His assurance that I should not die; 

When I sat down to meat, it was as if He supped with me; 

Yea, I felt that he was in the very bread that I ate and the water I 
drank; 

My soul overflowed with the wonder of it, and there was joy. 


Afterward I walked in the woods, and it was as if He walked beside 


me; : ; 
The birds sang of Him, the trees bowed their heads in prayer, the 
leaves whispered His name, and there was holiness. 


I saw men laboring in the fields, and I knew them for my brothers; 

I leaned against a young oak and called her sister, and all the world 
was filled with a strange glory. 

The road called me onward, the wind wooed me, and I cared not 
whither I went nor when I should return. 

The grass, the flowers and trees, the sunshine and the clouds, spoke 
to me with a new beauty; 

And, when the wind died and the pines ceased to murmur together, 

Then was He in the silence more than He had been in the sound. 


And I said, How is it that Thou art here beside me? 

And, when the leaves brushed me, it was as if His hand had touched 
my face. 

Then I said, Why wast Thou formerly absent from me? 

And the pines moved their branches above me as if He had blest me, 


And I cried, Lord, wilt thou be forever with me? 

And the sands under my feet whispered, Love one another. 

And I cried, Is it possible that I shall always feel Thy presence? 
And the air around me answered, Stretch forth thy hand, 
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Literature. 
New Poetry. 


Why so much new poetry? Why do 
writers rhyme and book-makers publish the 
rhymes? Is there not enough poetry in the 
world? No, there is not enough. We need 
more poetry. Not because Browning and 
‘Tennyson, Whittier and Longfellow, have not 
written poems great enough; not that the 
great poets of our English tongue have not 
written already more than we can hope to 
read; not that the standard volumes of 
poetry are not sufficiently modern. But we 
always need new poets to produce poetry: 
the production of poetry should never cease. 

Unhappy the land in which there is famine 
and where people hunger for bread. More 
unhappy the land where there is a dearth of 
mysticism, a scarcity of poetic expression, a 
lack of blossoming of the language into new 
forms of beauty. Unhappy the land in 
which there is drought, where the springs 
no longer flow and where the brooks do not 
sparkle in the sunlight, where fields are 
thirsty and men and animals suffer from 
lack of water. More unhappy the land where 
idealism is dead and there is a drought of 
spiritual inspiration. 

If the production of poetry ceased in our 
land, then indeed would we have reason 
for the gravest alarm for our American life. 
Indeed, if there be no famine, but always 
great material prosperity and our life became 
thoroughly materialistic, then indeed would 
the American spirit have perished. 

It used to be commonly believed—it still 
is by many—that poetic genius is very rare, 
almost superhuman. In reality it is widely 
distributed like the capacity to sing. A 
nation which sings, which keeps its songs 
and teaches them to its children, which ex- 
presses its spirit in new songs, will not see the 
springs of its idealism go dry. A nation in 
which poetry is continually produced will 
not thirst for inspiration. 

American life has produced poetry. Not 
only is it in our own mother tongue, but it 
could not have been produced in any other 
English-speaking land in the world. Ameri- 
can life sings. No one quite understands 
the American spirit who does not appreciate 
its new poetry. 

Sherman, French & Co. publish many 
volumes of new poetry. Among those that 
have come to the reviewer’s table from this 
house are the following:— 

The Beloved Adventure, by John Hall 
Wheelock ($1.50). This contains the best 
of the author’s maturer writing which has 
attracted attention in Scribner’s, Harper’s, 
the Century, and other magazines. This 
is a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages. 

The Spirit Prospero, by Frederick Brooks 
Lindsey ($1). In addition to the poem of 
this title there are a number of shorter 
poems. 

Into the Light, by Edward Robeson Taylor 
($1.25). Again the first poem gives its 
title to the volume. 

A Child’s Glimpse of God, by Ethel Black- 
well Robinson ($1), is “for grown-up chil- 
dren” and is wide in its range of thought. 

Songs of Seven Years, by Sydney Rowe 
($1), includes poems that draw inspiration 
from nature and look into the human spirit. 

The Gold, by Bessie L,. Russell ($1), is a 
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dramatic poem with three characters, based 
on the idea of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 

A Prairie Frayer, by Hilton R. Greer 
($1). The author has found - spiritual 
breadth in the wide horizons of the prairie, 
but he has not cut himself off from the 
classics. 

The Leprechaun, by James T. Gallagher, 
takes us into the delightful comradeship of 
idealistic creatures, real in the same way that 
Peter Pan is real. 

Rhymes of Eld, by Herbert Ferguson ($1). 
In this volume we go into the land of the 
picturesque and travel by the light of im- 
agination. 


Berry TucKER’s AMBITION. By Angelina 
W. Wray. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—The earliest books to 
appear in the fall are likely to be new volumes 
of series already under way. Betty Tucker is 
no new heroine, and of her ambition we 
learned first in Mother Tucker’s Seven,—a 
book that pictured the happy life of busy, 
helpful, lovable children. How the seven 
children faced the problem of getting the 
interest money, how they worked, each in a 
different way, and how many delightful 
surprises rewarded their efforts is a story 
that has in it more than one effective lesson 
for children more care-free and independent. 
Their influence on the community has some- 
thing of the fairy-story element in it, but 
it is all on the right side and perhaps not 
over-emphasized. It certainly adds humor 
to the story. 


Four Motuers at Cuautaugua. By 
Pansy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—There is an unusual 
blending of fact and fancy in this story of the 
four Chautauqua girls, who came back for 
their twenty-fifth class anniversary, bringing 
with them children and grandchildren. The 
setting gives an admirable description of 
the famous place; and the various characters, 
young and old, testify in different ways to 
its influence on their aims and spirit. These 
Chautauqua books, beginning with Four 
Girls at Chautauqua, include many volumes 
which have kept their readers informed of 
later experiences and naturally increased the 
number of characters. An acquaintance 
with all these is not necessary, however, for 
the understanding of this story. 


Tue Pmor Frame. By Kelley Jenness. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.50 net. 
A common device in certain apparatus 
that uses illuminating gas is to have a little 
flame—a “‘pilot flame’’—always burning. 
This will kindle larger flames when the gas 
is turned on. When the gas is turned off 
the larger jets, this pilot flame still burns. 
The author uses this as an illustration of the 
central religious idea, the recognition of 
God. He shows that the recognition of 
God kindles many religious ideas, desires, 
purposes, and ideals. The book is vivacious 
and is made more interesting by personal 
narrative. 


LONGHEAD. ‘The Story of the First Fire. 
By C. H. Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1 net.—This is an attempt to re- 
construct pre-historic days and to imagine 
the slow sequence of events after the an- 
cestor of civilized man had discovered the 
usefulness of a fire, kindled by lightning. 
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Such an attempt is always interesting, and 
there is no better way to instruct children 
in the process of evolution than to set their 
ideas working at the primitive problems that 
preceded all the common comforts of their 
every-day life. From the discovery and con- 
trol of fire dated the beginning of home life, 
of cookery, communal interests, and the arts. 
When fire became man’s servant, he could 
prove himself master of a new world. ‘The 
book is well worth while. 


THe Hatr-mMiver. By A. T. Dudley. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.25.—Mr. Dudley puts not only spirit 
and interest into his stories of school life, but 
he presents, as his heroes, clean, manly 
fellows, who may well serve as the type of 
student our best schools wish to encourage. 
Dave Stuart is a half-miler, as the title in- 
dicates, but he is also much more. He works 
his way through school, putting heart and 
courage into his work as into his running, 
and rating his athletic achievements at their 
proper value, which does not mean that he 
holds them cheap. The book is one that 
may be freely recommended, although the 
time is past when the popularity of the 
Phillips Exeter Series is likely to be called 
in question. 

INTELLECTUAL RELIGION. By ‘Thomds 
Curran Ryan. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.25.—This is a work that is 
thoroughly rational and at the same time 
deeply religious. It deals in persuasive 
and illuminating fashion with such problems 
as law, cause, miracles, and evolution. It 
goes to the heart of the problems of religion 
for thinking people and carries constructive 
thinking to conclusions. The author is 
a member of the Wisconsin bar, and his 
work is not only helpful in itself, but it shows 
that thinking men outside the group of the 
theologians are deeply interested in religion 
at its best. 


Hanc up Pui,osopuy. By William B. 
Arvine. Boston: The Poet Lore Company. 
In this collection of poems the first gives 
its title to the volume. It is interesting to 
see the influence of great literature upon the 
mind of the writer, not only in the poems 
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which are translations,—e.g., from Heine,— 
but in subtler ways, influences which have 
left their mark on thought and style. Like 
an irrigating stream from the river of litera- 
ture the author’s poetic spirit makes his 
garden patch produce sweet blossoms. 


BirRTHDAY OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
By Eli Barber. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents——Much has been written 
on the best-known passage in the Old Testa- 
ment. The author has produced an interest- 
ing argument, not only that David wrote the 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY ee ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms”’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more ee and sale by the many 
explanations of customs and by the on els from _ history 
so often used in these lessons. RA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass. pee 17, 1913. 

For sale 44 Charles EB. Lauriat Company (Unita- 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 
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Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met. with un- 
prerrented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

best way to be ass’ of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most ives. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 

herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the 

NDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more ac peng red amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D..— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Eres i: Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite sees 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . t makes a decisive step in advance... . 

re is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
€rous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom. a Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

ociely:— 

“Tt is $5 saa to find a book consisting apparently 
at at of Mb which young people may sing without loss 

respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
and cee printed. . . . I am look- 
ing Yorqard to using the first part of the book in my own 
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movement of the lines which accords with 
the greatness of the subject. 


psalm, but that it was the expression of the 
heart of David in his youth. The psalm is 
also subjected to analysis phrase by phrase, 


and each phrase is the subject of a brief Miscellaneous. 
dissertation. 
Sixty thousand copies of Mrs. Harriet A. 
SurF Links. The Knickerbocker Press.— | Comstock’s novel, Joyce of the North Woods, 


This anonymous poem, covering upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pages is attractively 
printed. The poem is religious, in places 
becoming theological. It gives the author’s 
conception of truth, and of the scheme of the 
universe. ‘There is a certain majesty in the 


have been sold, and the story has been put 
into moving pictures. Mrs. Comstock’s new 
book, A Son of the Hills, is announced for 
autumn publication; and a second book, 
Camp Brave Pine, a camp-fire book for girls, 
appears at once. 
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The Home. 
The Old Tet Sheer. 


“Creak!” said the old tin sheep on wheels: 
“T’m growing old, and down my back 
I’m very sure there’s a dreadful crack. 
There’s nobody knows,” said the old tin sheep, “till he’s old 
how an old toy feels. 


“T used to trundle about the floor, 
But that was when I was young and new: 
It’s something now that I could not do. 
No: I shall quietly rest myself on this shelf behind the door, 


“Creak!”’ said the sheep. ‘‘ What’s gone amiss? 
Some one is taking me out, I know. 
They’re pulling my string, and away I go. 
Stop! oh, stop!” cried the old tin sheep: “I never can go 
like this!” 


But Tommy pulled the sheep around. 
About the nursery it went so fast 
The floor beneath seemed flying past, 
While creakety-creakety-creak! the wheels went round with 
a doleful sound. 


Then Tommy left it there on its side: 
The wheels moved slowly, and stopped with a creak, 
And the wax doll heard it faintly speak. 
“There’s nobody knows what he can do,” said the sheep, 
“till he has tried.” 
—Katharine Pyle, in St. Nicholas. 


A Natural Selection. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“Why, what a crowd!’’ cried mother, 
carefully depositing small Sallie on a perfectly 
flotsam-clear, dry bit of shingle. ‘‘And who 
could have expected to find the seashore so 
warm and delightful in late September!” 

“Well, very evidently, a couple of thousand 
or so!”’ laughed father, glancing round on 
the many groups of big and little sand- 
delvers all about them, as he placed a smooth, 
soft board at the precise angle for comfort 
at mother’s back, while Sid and Susie en- 
thusiastically began to build bridges and 
tunnels and ditches, and Sallie baked dozens 
of patty-tarts and several birthday cakes, 
with bits of reed for candles, out of the shim- 
mering sand. 

At four o’clock father undid the big white 
box, and mother began to distribute the lunch- 
eon, without which no self-respecting beach 
party can well be successful, the children’s 
attention, strange to say, being much dis- 
tracted by a hurdy-gurdy man, who wound 
in and out among the seasiders, stopping 
at the most promising little circles to grind 
out his little tune, whille his red-trowsered, 
blue-jacketed little monkey politely extended 
a small red shako for pennies. 

“Here’s a slice of cake for each of you,” 
said mother, ‘‘a peach and a banana. And 
here,’’ added she, evenly dividing a large 
bunch of translucent, whity-green grapes 
into bunchlets, ‘‘are the first Niagara grapes 
from Uncle Silas’s garden,—and all there is of 
them, too. We would better keep them for 
our very last morsel, our tidbit. Here, Sid 
and Sue; here, Sally Lunn!” 

& By this time the man and the monkey had 
reached the campers just ahead of them, 
where the little brown animal’s advances 
were not received as amiably as might be. 
The three smaller children fled shrieking 
to the protecting lap of their mother, who 
waved her big umbrella and cried, ‘‘Sho-o0-o0-o, 
sho-o-o-o!’’ at the little creature; while 
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the big boy of the family slyly deluged 
it with a big pailful of moist sand. 

“Oh, mother, here he comes!’’ exclaimed 
Sid, in ecstasy. “‘May we give him a penny? 
Oh, do let us give him a penny!” 

“Oh, you dear, sweet little man!’’ cooed 
Susie, tenderly stroking the wee, cold, black 
hand clasped convulsively round the mon- 
key’s extended shako, while Sallie offered 
him her most successful patty cake. 

“Were are three pennies for each of you 
to give him,” said mother; while father, 
holding his share of the precious Niagara 
grapes in one hand, extended the monkey 
a big piece of banana in the other. ‘There, 
Jocko,”’ said he, with a smile, ‘‘I’ll go halves 
with you in my dessert.” 

Taking the pennies from the children and 
stuffing them rapidly into the tiny wallet 
slung across his shoulder, the monkey’s 
melancholy brown eyes never wavered from 
father’s friendly face. Jabbing on his cap 
and firmly settling the straps under his 
chin, the smalJl simian drew nearer and 
nearer, closely watched by the little family, 
and, incidentally, by every one in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Pausing directly in 
front of him and shifting his eyes to father’s 
hand, the monkey, quick as a flash, seized, 
not the generously presented half banana, 
but the carefully withheld choice green 
grapes instead, and, loudly and triumphantly 
chattering, fled with his prize to the top of 
the hurdy-gurdy, where he began to feast. 

Her parents gleefully joined in the sur- 
rounding laughter, but Susie nestled close 
to father. 

“Take mine, papa,’ she murmured, giving 
him her untouched bunchlet. “It’s Sid and 
me that’s going halves with that dear little 
monkey.” 


Minor Ethics. 


Marian guided her runabout skilfully 
through the tangle of motors, to a vacant 
place at the curb, ran lightly up the steps 
of the bank, and over to the paying teller’s 
window. 

A number of people were waiting there, 
but Marian went confidently past them to 
the head of the line. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Richards!’’ she said pleasantly, as she handed 
in her check. ‘Fives, please. Isn’t it a 
glorious day?”’ and a moment later, with the 
money tucked away in her bag, she stepped 
into her car. A glance at her watch showed 
her that she had half an hour before meeting 
Florence Rossiter at the Dutch Tea-room,— 
time enough to buy some gloves at Armstrong 
& Baker’s. 

The glove counter was busy that noon: all 
the clerks were engaged, and several custom- 
ers were waiting. Marian waited until one 
of the clerks had finished with the customer 
she was serving at the moment, then she 
leaned forward with her confident air. 

“T want two pairs of white gloves, twelve- 
button length, size five and three-quarters,” 
she said distinctly; Marian prided herself 
upon her business-like shopping. 

The girl behind the counter glanced irreso- 
lutely toward the other waiting customers, 
but Marian’s manner impressed her: she 
brought the gloves at once. Again Marian 
had accomplished an errand in the least pos- 
sible time: she was ten minutes early at the 
Dutch Tea-room. 

Over their salad and ices the girls chattered 
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gayly. Almost at the end of the luncheon 
Florence mentioned the X. Y. Z. Club at 
Wharton House. “Have you really decided 
to take those girls?” she asked. 

“T surely have,’ Marian replied. ‘“‘ Why, 
Flo, I like them. I’m going down Friday to 
make the final arrangements with Miss Cart- 
wright.” 

Friday afternoon, accordingly, Marian, 
smiling and handsome, appeared at Miss 
Cartwright’s office. 

“T’m ready for orders,” she said. 

Miss Cartwright’s face shadowed with re- 
gret. 

“My dear,”’ she said gently, “I’m afraid 
there are no orders. You see,” she glanced 
out of the window to avoid Marian’s eyes, 
“these girls are clannish: anything that 
hurts one they all resent. You stepped ahead 
of the line at the bank the other day. One 
of the girls was in the line; she had only half 
an bour at noon, and you had all day; she 
said it wasn’t square. Another girl who is 
at a glove counter said that you did the same 
thing there. They say—I am giving you 
the girls’ point of view—tbat you take ad- 
vantage of your money and position to brush 
others aside.” 

“Why, I never thought—it was only a 


minute’”— Marian stammered. ‘‘It’s sucha 
little thing.” 
“JT think,’ Miss Cartwright answered 


slowly, “‘they felt the significance of your 
attitude.” 

Marian was silent. It was a first lesson— 
and first lessons are hard.—The Youth's Com- 
panion. 

I remember an incident illustrating this 
same point. Going to the post-office in a 
small country town, I found the mail was not 
yet distributed. Several otber persons were 
waiting, and I took my place at the end of 
the cue. Presently, a carriage stopped at 
the door, and a young man dashedin. Run- 
ning up to the head of the cue, he called out 
to the postmistress, ‘‘Please give me my let- 
ters and Mrs. So-and-So’s also,’”’ and I heard 
him call out to the lady in the carriage, “I’ve 
got them!’ At that time the young man 
was a theological student. He now has for 
some years been a minister. I never hear 
his name without a slightly disagreeable 
feeling, and, somehow, I do not care to hear 
him preach when I have the opportunity. 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


I remember also going once to procure a 
ticket for some lecture or concert. ‘There 
was a long file of applicants, and, of course, 
I had to wait some time before my turn came. 
Behind me was’a gentleman whose whole air 
declared him to be a minister (there was a 
convention in the city at that time). When 
my turn at last arrived, he called out, ““You 
ought to attend to me first, for my time is 
worth more than a lady’s.”” The man at the 
desk paid no attention to him, but he was an 
unfortunate instance of that form of self- 
assertion which some persons never Jose dur- 
ing a whole lifetime. 

A glaring illustration of the same spirit 
was witnessed by a friend of mine. She 
happened one day to be at the Boston Athe- 
nzeum, and saw an interesting book which 
she would have liked to take out; but it was 
on the shelf where the newest books are 
placed, and with a slip gummed on the inner 
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cover, giving the date at which it would be 
allowable to take it home. She therefore 
looked it through and placed it back on the 
shelf. Another lady came in and took the 
same book in her hand, but without a second’s 
hesitation tore the slip out, carried it to the 
desk to be charged, and took it away with her. 

She probably did not know that any one 
had noticed her, but the impression retained 
by the other lady was not a pleasant one.— 
L. F. C., in the Cheerful Letter. 


The Turkey’s Nest. 


One day the old turkey hen went out to 
find a place to make her nest. She went a 
long way, and she took a long time to find 
it; but, when at last she had suited her- 
self, she said,— 

“They may go to the East and go to the 


West, 
But they’ll never be able to find my nest.’’ 


And she felt so proud of herself that she 
walked all the way home with her head in the 
air. 

When she got home to the barnyard, her 
friends were talking about her. There were 
the gray goose and the white duck and the 
brown hen; and, when they saw her coming, 
they called, ““Where did you make your 
nest?”’ 

“Guess,” said the turkey hen, and then 
they were puzzled. 

“Well,” said the gray goose at last, “when 
I go to make my nest, I always try to get 
near the water, for there’s nothing so good 
for my health, so I’ll guess the goose pond.” 

Pirient,. \eried the. .duck.. ,“I’jl | quite 
agree. The pond is just the place. 

“The idea,”’ said the brown hen, chuckling 
to herself; “‘why, what could be healthier 
than hay or straw? I'll guess the haystack.” 
“But, though they did their very best, 


They never could guess where she made 
her nest.”’ 


The turkey hen grew prouder and prouder, 
and she walked about the barnyard like a 
queen. One day the cook saw her, and said 
to the children, ‘Certain and sure that old 
turkey hen has made herself a nest.” 

“Then I'll find ‘it,”’ said Cousin Pen, who 
had come to visit on the farm. 

“Then I'll find it,” cried Brother Fred. 
“She can’t hide a nest from me.”’ 

“Then I'll find it,’’ said little Ben. 
they all started out to look for it. 

Cousin Pen went down in the hollow and 
looked in the grasses and leaves, and in the 
stumps and hollow trees. 


“But, though he did his very best, 
He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.” 


Brother Fred went up the hill to the gin- 
house, and down in the cotton field, and 
round by the goose pond, where he found the 
goose and the duck taking a swim. 


“But, though he did his very best, 
He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.” 


Little Ben began at home to look. He 
looked under the house and behind the wood- 
pile and in the barn and out by the haystack; 
and, while he was tipping about out there, he 
frightened the brown hen from her nest, and 
she quarrelled half the day about it. 


“But, though he did his very best, 
He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.” 


Then mamma said she must go and look. 


And 
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So she put on her bonnet and went to the 
wood-lot, and sat down under a tree just as 
quiet as she could be. By and by the turkey 
hen came along. She saw mamma and 
mamma saw her, but neither of them said a 
word. The turkey hen walked round and 
round in the wood-lot just as if she wasn’t 
thinking about anything, but at last she went 
through the big gate into the road. 

Then mamma got up and followed her, just 
as still as a mouse; and the turkey hen 


“Went up the hill and down the hill, 
And through the fields and by the mill, 
And down across the meadow brook, 
By many a turn and many a crook; 
She went to the east and she went to the 
west 
But she never went near her hidden nest.”’ 


” 


“Vl give up,’’ said mamma, and the old 
turkey hen was prouder than ever. 

Then papa said that he must try; and 
early one morning, before the children were 
awake, he got up and started out to find the 
turkey’s nest. 

“He'll find it if anybody can,” said Brother 
Fred when he was told, and the children could 
scarcely wait. 

He stayed so long that they went down 
the lane to meet him; and, when he saw them 
coming, he called out,— 


“T declare I’ve done my very best, 
But I can’t find that turkey’s nest.”’ 


The turkey hen grew prouder and prouder. 
She stayed at her nest, wherever it was, 
nearly all the time then, and came to the 
barnyard only when she wanted something to 
eat. 

The gray goose and the white duck and the 
brown hen said they wouldn’t be surprised at 
anything she did. But they were surprised, 
and so were the children, when one morning 
she walked into the yard with twelve little 
turkeys, as fine as you please, walking behind 
her. e 

“Just look here,” she said, “at my chil- 
dren. I hatched them all out in my nest 
down in the corner of the old rail fence.” 
And she added, as they gathered to see, 

“T tell you what, I did my best, 
When I found that place to make my nest.”’ 


—The Advance. 


Two Faithful Friends. 


In far-off Switzerland I saw the statue of a 
faithful friend. Long ago it was placed in 
this village church, and hundreds of years 
from to-day it will still be there to tell the 
truthful story. 

The town of Zug is near the great St. 
Gothard, with its peaks all covered with 
shining ice and heavy banks of snow. Some- 
times the sunshine melts them a little, and 
then great masses go sliding down the moun- 
tain side, covering everything in their path. 

In the year 1628 the young governor of the 
province’ was riding over the St. Gothard, 
and with him were his favorite servant and 
his pet dog. Right at the top of the pass a 
swift avalanche came crushing, pouring down, 
and governor, servant, and dog were in an 
instant buried beneath it. 

The dog was the first to shake off the 
terrible load. He barked and howled and 
moaned, but could not find his master. 

After awhile he seemed to understand that 
something had happened to his beloved mas- 
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ter, and, with a loud bark, he turned and 
hurried back to the little inn that he had 
seen as they passed it in the morning. His 
whines and howls and nervous calls and 
scratching made the people know that some 
accident had occurred, and, snatching up 
pickaxes and snow shovels, they followed 
him. 

When they reached the place, the faithful 
dog stopped suddenly, plunged his face in 
the snow, and began to scratch it up, all the 
while whining and barking. The men set 
to work at once, found the poor governor, and 
dragged him out, and after more work they 
rescued the servant. The men were barely 
alive. They had heard the howling and 
barking of the dog, noticed his departure, 
and given up all hope. 

The faithful dog almost died from joy 
when he saw his master’s face again, and 
the grateful master resolved that his dog 
should never be forgotten. 

He sent for a great artist, and told him to 
make a beautiful statue, that all the world 
might know the faithfulness of the dog and 
the gratitude of the man. There I saw it in 
the little church at Zug—the marble tomb 
of the governor, with his beloved dog resting 
at his feet.—The Olive Leaf. 


Little four-year-old Harold met with a 
very serious accident, having both a broken 
arm and a broken leg in consequence. When 
he was able to talk, his father questioned him 
as to how it happened. ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, “‘I 
went upstairs, and there was a window open. 
I looked out, then I hollered out, and then 
I jest followed the holler.’’—Selected. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PresiwenT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ae Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass, 


rie Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. ‘ 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PresweNnt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dieecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St, 
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The Sixth International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Relig- 
fous Liberals. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, GENERAL SEC- 
RETARY. 


I. 


The Sixth Congress of the International 
Councilof Free Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals at Paris has come and gone, leav- 
ing behind enduring memories of an interest- 
ing and important series of meetings for the 
promotion of religious freedom and progress. 
Its influence will long be felt in the minds it 
has stimulated and the fellowship it has con- 
firmed and enlarged. Although unavoidably 
belated, some report of its activities and lead- 
ing features and an estimate of its’ value to 
our liberal cause may not be unacceptable to 
the readers of the Christian Register. 

As to the intrinsic worth of these great 
international assemblies of free and progres- 
sive thinkers, there will be but little differ- 
ence of opinion among those who have par- 
ticipated in their uplift, encouragement, and 
delightful social opportunities. Their bene- 
ficial influence on the communities in which 
they are held in stimulating freedom of 
thought and discussion, heartening and unit- 
ing the liberal elements, imparting to them 
a deeper consciousness of their international 
relations and obligations, lending dignity to 
their beliefs and aims in the eyes of their 
opponents, and extending the spirit of toler- 
ance, has equally been acknowledged. Thus 
the editor of the German liberal organ, the 
Protestantenblatt, Rev. Alfred Fischer, re- 
cently closed an article, in which he recalled 
the Congress of r910 in Berlin, and welcomed 
the approaching session at Paris with the 
devout wish, ““May it prove to them as 
great a blessing as it was to us!” 

These international congresses have become 

such recognized and fixed features of our 
liberal work that, as the writer of an appre- 
-ciative and able editorial in the Christian 
_Life of London says, “It is now impossible 
to think of the Congress as ceasing to be.” 
The only real differences concerning it are 
those which have to do with its management. 
_ It is urged, and with reason, that its meet- 
ings are too frequent, the topics discussed 
too miscellaneous; that its programmes are 
too crowded with speakers, compelling a 
hasty and superficial treatment of the sub- 
jects presented, cutting off free debate, and 
resulting in an intellectual surfeit which 
makes impossible the full benefit to be de- 
rived from the addresses, however learned or 
able, and prevents often that practical con- 
sideration and action which ought to be one 
of the features of these meetings. 

All these criticisms are well known to the 
executive committee of the Congress: their 
force is felt, and they will receive full con- 
sideration in the future conduct of its affairs. 
At the same time it would be most unjust 
to claim that these defects are in any true 
sense the distinguishing features of these 
great meetings, whose interest, brilliancy, and 
effectiveness far outweigh such incidental 
weaknesses. To an extent far greater than 
is apprehended by its critics,—the most se- 
vere of whom, by the way, do not personally 
attend the sessions of the Congress, and 
take but a small share in its labors,—these 
imperfections of its management are inherent 
in the circumstances under which it meets. 
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There is, first, the difficulty attending the 
necessary use of different languages by its 
speakers. That this is not unsurmountable 
was shown by the splendid enterprise of the 
local committee in Berlin in présenting the 
Fifth Congress members with printed trans- 
lations into French.and English of the prin- 
cipal papers. The more slender resources of 
the Paris Committee did not permit such an 
expenditure. Fortunately, too, a congress of 
cultivated persons will always have a large 
percentage of members more or less familiar 
with other tongues than their own. Sec- 
ondly, the members of the executive com- 
mittee, for the most part, dwell in lands far 
remote from each other, and cannot meet, as 
they would like, for conference and discus- 
sion of programmes for the Congress. ‘This 
difficulty has been overcome in part during 
the past few years by a preliminary visit of 
the general secretary to Europe, and careful 
consultation with the members of the com- 
mittee in various countries. ‘The proposed 
programme for the Berlin Congress, sub- 
mitted some months previous for considera- 
tion, was carefully gone over at protracted 
meetings in Berlin and elsewhere, and ham- 
mered into shape. The same thing was even 
more true with regard to the programme of 
the last Congress. The secretary spent a 
whole year in Europe and the Orient, visit- 
ing committee members in various countries. 
In London, Berlin, and by three separate 
visits to Paris, the topics, speakers, and other 
features were carefully elaborated. Had the 
programmes thus prepared and approved been 
conscientiously followed, there would have 
been less cause for such criticisms as we have 
adduced. But here we touch upon what is, 
perhaps, the greatest difficulty encountered 
in the conduct of these international con- 
gresses,—the clash between international and 
local interests. After the Berlin programme 
had been accepted and ratified, yielding to 
local pressure, the German committee added 
to it some thirty or forty more speakers, 
presenting a variety of topics not included 
in the original draft. This crowded and pro- 
tracted the sessions, and proved often very 
wearisome, especially to the foreign delegates. 
The same thing took-place at the Paris meet- 
ings. Some thirty speakers, mostly French, 
were added to the programme agreed upon. 
Then, by a sad mistake, it was decided by 
the local committee, a fortnight before the 
meetings, to cancel the evening sessions, on 
the ground that the Parisian public would 
not attend them. The local committee for- 
got the international aspect of the Congress,— 
that several hundred foreign delegates were 
in attendance at the Congress to whom the 
evening sessions would be particularly wel- 
come as an opportunity for discussing the 
social and other topics of a popular nature 
which had been especially assigned to that 
hour gf the day. In order to include these 
topics at all, the afternoon session had to be 
inordinately lengthened, parallel meetings 
were sometimes necessary, all free debate 
was cut off, and the previous programmes, 
both French and English (the latter pre- 
pared with particular care and brought to 
Paris in thousands of copies), were rendered 
useless. This is the only criticism we shall 
allow ourselves upon the earnest, hard- 
working, self-sacrificing Paris committee, and 
we make it only to show how difficult it is 
in such gatherings to adjust the local with 
the international interest. 


There is something to be said, however, in 
defence of the action taken at Berlin and 
Paris. Our Congress exists largely to pro- 
mote the interests of free and progressive 
religion in the communities in which it meets. 
At Berlin it was precisely this enlarged fel- 
lowship between the different schools of 
liberal thought and liberal associations in 
Germany, made possible by their united 
work for the Congress, that assured the large 
success of the meetings. ‘This union of lib- 
eral forces paved the way for a co-operation 
among them which has continued ever since. 
It was this large and wide representation of 
German liberal thought on the crowded pro- 
grammes of the Berlin Congress that made 
the latter so peculiarly valuable to our Ger- 
man friends. Was not this a missionary 
work of the first order, and should we not be 
willing to put up with some weariness and 
personal loss to achieve such a restilt? 

The same thing is true of the recent Con- 
gress at Paris. By including so many French 
speakers on their programme, the little com- 
pany of liberal Protestants and Catholics 
who formed the local committee were enabled 
to unite for the first time in French religious 
history many varied elements of religious 
life and progress in their nation. The con- 
sequences in their own religious history and 
that of their country will, we believe, be 
far-reaching, particularly if they now con- 
tinue the impression they have made by a 
wide circulation of the Congress volume, and 
the formation of an association for united 
service to the liberal cause at home and 
abroad. Again, we ask, was not this result 
worth a little weariness and confusion of 
counsels at the Congress itself? 

Meanwhile, this friction between the inter- 
national and local interests, both of which 
are features of the work of our Congress, 
ought to be much reduced. That this can 
be done without seriously impairing the 
effectiveness of either is the belief of its execu- 
tive committee. They hail, therefore, the 
prospect that its next meeting will be held 
in London. If ever there was a community 
in which the international spirit was reg- 
nant, it is Great Britain. We shall look 
forward to a model congress in 1916, on large 
lines and with desirable self-suppression. 
At the same time we must remind our British 
friends that at the first Congress of 1901, held 
in London, their task was an easy one in 
this respect, since no one in England except 
Unitarians would take part init. But, as the~ 
prospects now are, the participation in 1916 
of a great variety of liberally minded English- 
men, eminent scholars, and brilliant orators 
of various denominations seems assured. 
There will also pour in upon them from 
all over the world the representatives of 
many. nations and creeds, entitled by their 
eminence, their long journeys and religious 
earnestness to deliver their personal message 
to the Congress. Will our British friends 
be able.to repress these and themselves suffi- 
ciently to permit a congress with a few great 
topics and able speakers, such as is the 
ideal of the best friends of our international 
work? It is devoutly to be hoped. But 
no international congress will be a success 
which does not carefully take into account 
the local situation and shape its programme 
to conform with local needs, so far as this 
may be possible, without losing its own in- 
tegrity and central purpose. 

We have permitted ourselves too much 
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space in treating these criticisms on the 
Congress, but they are in the air and need 
to be frankly considered. Meanwhile, it will 
be a profound mistake to suppose that the 
late meeting in Paris was not an admirable 
and notable one, the worthy successor of those 
which preceded it. In point of numbers and 


in thoroughness and lavishness of organiza-, 


tion it did not pretend to be the equal of 
those held in Boston or Berlin, but it should 
be remembered that this is the first time 
the Congress has met in a non-Protestant 
country. Hence, it did not have the back- 
ing of a strong liberal sentiment and church 
life to sustain it. France is, nominally at 
least, a Roman Catholic country. Its peo- 
ple are either hopelessly conservative in their 
religious sentiments or alienated from all 
religion whatever. Both these elements 
were equally inaccessible for our Congress 
purposes. Of the 750,000 Protestants in 
France two-thirds are orthodox in faith and 
hostile to the Congress. It was the liberal 
wing of the Protestant Church in France, 
together with a small number of liberal and 
loosely attached Catholics and a few free re- 
ligious thinkers and progressive Jews, from 
which was made up the Committee. 
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Before turning to consider the main 
features of the Congress itself, we may 
dwell for a moment on the fortunes of the 
company of one hundred and forty American 
pilgrims to the Paris meetings who sailed for 
England via Montreal on the 1st of July 
last. The ocean voyage proved to be a 
trying one: fogs, head-winds, and the danger 
from floating icebergs delaying the vessel 
and depressing the spirits of the passengers. 
Deprived of external comfort, they had re- 
course to internal resources. Conversation, 
music, and games enlivened the trip, and the 
party had a good opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other. Nearly every 
evening a religious service was held in the 
cabin which was largely attended and 
greatly enjoyed not only by the delegates, 
but by many of the other passengers. ‘The 
American Unitarian Association had con- 
tributed a booklet of hymns and services 
made up of selections from its new Hymn 
and Service Book. Among those who con- 
ducted these services were Revs. Charles W. 
Wendte, William Sullivan, H. C. Parker, 
George R. Dodson, F. A. Bisbee, W. H. 
McGlauflin, and Elmer S. Forbes. On the 
4th of July a “safe and sane” international 
service was held in the flag-decorated cabin. 
Mr. William S. Kyle of Plymouth made an 
admirable chairman. Mr. Alfred Bunker of 
Roxbury read extracts from the Declaration 
of Independence; and an inspiring old-fash- 
ioned patriotic address was given by Rev. 
William D. Simonds of California. Miss 
Florence Hall of Boston and Mr. Wendte at 
the piano led the singing of our national 
hymns. Rev. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg spoke 
impressively of America’s duty towards the 
Peace Movement; and Prof. C. W. Hawes of 
Dartmouth College, an English subject, and 
Rev. F. R. Griffin of Montreal in delightful 
speeches represented the international aspects 
of the celebration. On Sunday the service 
was conducted by a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist minister. The latter preached a 
genial sermon, prefacing it with kindly and 
appreciative remarks on the previous services 
under Unitarian and Universalist auspices. 
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So the days wore on. As the English coast 
drew nearer, it became apparent that the 
delay in the ship’s progress would prevent 
the attendance of the pilgrims at the recep- 
tion in the Royal Institute in Liverpool, so 
hospitably arranged by the Unitarians of 
that city, as well as at the garden party 
tendered by Sir William and Lady Bowring. 
A wireless message was sent to these Liver- 
pool friends, and reached them, early on the 
appointed evening, in time to shed a ray 
of cheer on the somewhat disconsolate com- 
pany who had to partake alone of the festival 
baked meats provided for their trans- 
atlantic brothers and sisters in the faith. 

The next day the delegates landed, most 
of them speeding on for a brief visit in Scot- 
land, and on their return to Warwick, Strat- 
ford, and other places of historic and scenic 
interest on their way to London. On Sun- 
day, the 13th of July, twelve of the ministers 
of the party, through the kind arrangement 
of the secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, whose activities in behalf of his 
American brethren were as indefatigable as 
they were unobtrusive, preached in as many 
Unitarian pulpits of the metropolis. Rev. 
Dr. S. A. Eliot was heard in Essex Church, 
Kensington; Rev. F. R. Griffin, in Rosslyn 
Hill, Hampstead; Rev. Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, 
at Finchley Road; Rev. T. Y. Horner, at 
Kentish Town; Rev. G. R. Dodson, at High- 
gate and Ilford; Revs. Dr. W. H. McGlauflin 
and W. D. Simonds at University Hall; Rev. 
Dr. M. D. Shutter, at Wandsworth; Rev. 
H. C. Parker, in Wood Green; while Rev. 
William Sullivan supplied the pulpit of 
Manchester College in Oxford. 

The sojourn of the American party in the 
great metropolis was pleasantly varied by a 
series of receptions tendered them by their 
co-religionists in that city. Sir Edwin and 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, whose generosity 
towards their Unitarian fellow-believers is 
unbounded, the Liberal Christian Social 
Service League, an outcome of Rev. R, J. 
Campbell’s “New ‘Theology’ movement, 
and Mr. Ronald P. Jones, the newly-elected 
president of the Laymen’s League, the coun- 
terpart in London of our Boston Unitarian 
Club, were their hosts. The Social Service 
League meeting was held in University Hall, 
Gordon Square, and was an exceedingly 
pleasant affair. The floral decorations, re- 
freshments, and good fellowship blended with 
bright addresses by the honored president of 
the League, Rev. Dr. James Drummond, Sir 
Krishna Gupta of India, Miss Alleyne, the 
secretary, and Rev. H. E. B. Speight, for 
the British hosts, and Revs. S. A. Eliot, 
Elmer S. Forbes, Charles W. Wendte, William 
D. Simonds, and Mrs. Clara B. Colby of 
Oregon for the American guests. 

The banquet given the American pilgrims 
to the Paris Congress by Mr. R. P. Jones was 
the culmination of the courtesies extended 
the American party by their London friends, 
and remains one of the most abiding and de- 
lightful memories of their visit to Europe. 
In the Great Gallery of the Royal Automo- 
bile Club, one of the newest, as it is the larg- 
est, of clubhouses in London, nearly three 
hundred guests were welcomed by their 
large-hearted host. The beauty of the hall 
itself, the perfect table service, the wealth of 
floral decoration, the subdued music, the 
brilliant company assembled, formed a pict- 
ure to be cherished in one’s memory. Mr. 
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Jones’s address in introducing the speakers of 
the evening was witty and gracious. Dr. 
S. A. Eliot of Boston responded with tact 
and charm for the Unitarians. Rev. Dr. 
M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis spoke forcibly 
and well for the Universalists. Rev. Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, discoursed with understand- 
ing of the International Congress, in whose 
behalf he has rendered such notable service. 
The last address was by Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Wendte of Boston and dealt with the ap- 
proaching Congress at Paris. "The audience 
was responsive and enthusiastic in its recep- 
tion of the speakers. At the close of the 
formal proceedings a social hour was spent 
on the terrace of the Club overlooking Carl- 
ton Gardens. It was difficult amid such 
quiet beauty to imagine one’s self in the midst 
of the rout and rumble of Piccadilly in the 
heart of London. 

On the morning of the 16th of July the 
Congress party sailed in smooth waters across 
the Channel for the eventful doings which 
awaited them in Paris, whither their leader, 
the secretary of the Congress, had already 
preceded them for conference with the local 
committee and preparations for their own 
comfort. 


General Conference Notes. 


The precise wording of the proposed 
change in the constitution announced to 
the Council in November last, and through 
the columns of the Register two months 
since, is as follows, the only changes are 
in Italics:— 

“ArTICLE IV. Its officers shall consist 
of a President; six Vice-Presidents; a Gen- 
eral Secretary; a ‘Treasurer, a Council 
of thirteen (twelve), including the President, 
the. General Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, of 
whom not more than half shall be ministers; 
and a Committee on Fellowship, consist- 
ing of eighteen,—three from the Eastern 
States, three from the Middle States, three 
from the Southern States, three from the 
Central Western States, three from the 
Rocky Mountain States, and three from 
the Pacific States,—who shall be elected 
at each meeting to hold their offices for 
two years; or until their successors are 
appointed.” 

The name of Horace Davis, LL.D., should 
have been included in the names of the 
Commission on Theological Education. On 
Thursday afternoon the meetings of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
will be held in the “Church of the Messiah,” 
Universalist, which has been kindly granted 
by the Universalist Society of Buffalo. It is 
at the corner of North and Mariner Streets. 
Directions for reaching it will be printed 
in the final programme. 


NraGara Farys TRIP. 


Delegates are reminded that the most 
comfortable means of making this trip 
in the time assigned can be secured only 
by writing of their intention to do so to 
Mr. Frank B. Steele, railway secretary, 
183 St. James Place, Buffalo, N.Y:, before 
October I. 

Delegates are also urged to read very 
carefully all announcements in the Pre- 
liminary Programme; in fact, they will do 
well to take at least one copy with them 
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because much of value contained in it will 
not be printed in the final programme. 

The names of the commission named 
by the president to report on “ Methods of 
Ordination of Ministers,’ on Wednesday 
morning, are as follows: Rev. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, D.D., president of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
Cal., chairman; Prof. Ephraim Emerton, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. L. C. Cornish, 
Hingham, Mass.; Rev. Minot Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
Meadville, Pa. 

The*printed reports of both commissions 
will be available for.all delegates at the 
opening sessions of the Conference. 


W. E. GREENMAN. _ 


Rural Problems. 


A village minister went to conduct a funeral 
in the rural district adjoining his town. He 
found a hundred people there, and, on asking 
where they went to church, was told no- 
where. He had lived adjacent to this com- 
munity for seventeen years, but thought it no 
concern of his. This time he saw light; 
found that only three of the two hundred 
people thereabouts ever went to church; 
started services in the school-houses Sunday 
afternoons; discovered that these touched 
only those already religiously inclined; in- 
stituted various social and educational activ- 
ities, among which was a county fair, with 
genuine agricultural exhibits, no side shows, 
nothing sold, only localjtalent and games for 
amusement,fand with an attendance of three 
thousand. ‘To-day, after four years of this, 
he finds the entire community—every in- 
dividual in it—possessed of a new spirit of 
neighborliness and good-will, and actually 
raised to a higher plane of living. The final 
test, from the church’s standpoint, has been 
met, showing sixty-nine church members 
where before there were three and every one 
of the two hundred people looking to the 
minister as friend and pastor. 

‘This was one story of concrete achievement 
told at the conference for Rural Community 
Leaders,—formerly known as Rural Social 
Workers,—held at Amherst in August. Here 
were discussed more general topics also, 
among them the unique system by which 
Massachusetts is making it possible for coun- 
try boys of high-school age to learn agricult- 
ure without leaving the farm, four-fifths of 
their time being put into farming under the 
State’s supervisions at home, and only one- 
fifth upon book learning at school. It ap- 
peared, from figures given by R. W. Stimson 
of the State Board of Education, that the 
first year of this plan twenty-five boys, from 
every section of the State, earned from their 
farming an average of two hundred dollars, 
in addition to making satisfactory progress in 
the theory of agriculture and the other sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. 

In the conference section on civic better- 
ment the subjects ran all the way from how 
to save your best landscape to a practical 
discussion of the new Massachusetts town 
housing law. Especially should be noted the 
discussions of the boy problem, under the 
leadership of George D. Chamberlain of 
Springfield, and of the sex problems of the 
country boy and girl. 

Mark W. Richardson, secretary of the 
State Board of Health, made sanitation a 
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responsibility of the rural church when he 
told the ministers how important a part they 
could play in the detection and correction of 
unsanitary conditions and in the education 
of the people in the eradication of the com- 
mon communicable diseases. 

The most notable innovation in the con- 
ference subjects, however, was the care and 
prevention of defectives. Rural conferences 
in the past have for the most part dealt with 
normal human beings and constructive prob- 
lems, and therein has lain their hope; but 
the poor, the delinquent, the defective, have 
finally drawn the attention of rural workers 
to them, chiefly, it is true, through the 
medium of urban organizations. 

The section on town administration found 
its most vital problem in efficient manage- 
ment of town finance, discussion of which was 
led by Charles F. Gettemy, director of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Massachusetts has 
taken an advanced stand in the supervision 
of the finances of its towns, a problem most 
important and most neglected by the small 
town, and one that is occupying more and 
more attention each year at the Amherst 
conferences. 

Only three sections met at a time during 
the conference. The afternoons were given to 
round table conferences of all the members— 
the first on educational problems, the second 
on religious problems, and the third on actual 
achievements of community organizations 
—and to demonstrations of organized play, 
under Laura Post of Wellesley College. The 
evenings were given to addresses, by Prof. 
Wilhelm Miller of the University of Illinois, 
David Snedden, Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, Frederick Lynch, secretary of 
the commission on peace and) arbitration 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and Congressman A. F. 
Lever, author of the Lever Agricultural 
Extension Bill—The Survey. 


The Shoals in August. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


It has been a new experience to pass ten 
days at Star Island late in the season,—the 
last days, in fact, that the Oceanic Hotel re- 
mained open. Such a visit promised in ad- 
vance to be somewhat depressing, since on 
every former visit the island had swarmed 
with congenial friends and the days had been 
filled with pressing interests. But ‘‘two’s 
company,’ as the proverb has it, in defiance 
of good English, while an absorbing book on 
the Prophet Isaiah gave the iccustomed re- 


ligious flavor. Thus the ‘‘charmed days’’ 
passed joyously. 

Most readers of the Register, who know and 
love these islands, associate them with the 
meetings that bring hither a happy throng 
for two blessed weeks in early July. To 
them the Shoals have seemed then to be in 
their fullest glory. Doubtless, this is the 
case; but the very pressure of congenial 
interests, the goodly fellowships, the meetings, 
and, above all, the high and absorbing 
thoughts and emotions of those July days, 
claim a lion’s share of one’s power of appre- 
ciation, leaving the less for islands and sea 
and sky. But the blessed isles, the majestic 
sea, and the “sky that holds them all,” are 
here still in all their beauty, awaiting the 
leisured heart to claim their uplifting power. 
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Nor has the accustomed Unitarian in- 
fluence lacked, even after the Unitarian 
throng has departed. Our young friend, 
John H. Wilson, pastor at Wilton and Mil- 
ford, has been at the hotel all summer, and 
has maintained regular Sunday-morning 
services. On every Thursday night, also, 
the light-bearing pilgrims have wound their 
way among the rocks to the, little stone 
meeting-house for the candle-light service. 
Mr. Wilson won the love and confidence of 
all. Leaving just before the close of the 
season, he granted to the writer of these 
chronicles the privilege of holding the last 
good-night service and preaching the final 
sermon. Nor have the sunset services wholly 
lacked; for;though but two met on the West- 
ern piazza, and these without bell or book, 
the glorious sunset sky and the memories of 
worshipping assemblies on that spot in other 
days sufficed to uplift and to inspire. 

A goodly company has been entertained 
at the Oceanic through the summer weeks. 
Many of these are regular visitors, having 
associations with the Shoals that are as 
tender and a love for the place that is as 
strong as any of us enjoys. Yet these 
visitors know us not, and we know not them. 
Would that more of our ‘‘Shoalers’’ might 
return for the August days, and that others 
of our household of faith, not addicted to the 
convention habit, might know the charm 
of the place! Where else is air so pure and 
peace so profound? Where else could one so 
fully cleanse the blood from the city’s miasma 
and the heart from the world’s anxieties? 

It will be good news to those who know the 
place that Mr. Harrington has been engaged 
as ‘‘permanent manager,’’ which means not 
only that he will be here next summer, but 
that he will have charge the year round, utiliz- 
ing the hitherto unused ten months for careful 
preparations for the summer’s business. The 
management has also voted to instal an 
electric lighting system, the plans having 
been matured and satisfactory bids having 
been already received. Thus a policy, at 
once continuous and progressive, has been 
adopted that promises much satisfaction. 
We remember managers of former years with 
grateful appreciation; but, with an all-the- 
year opportunity, Mr. Harrington can accom- 
plish what no short administration could 
bring to pass. He has gathered about him an 
efficient body of workers, among whom his 
genial spirit seems to have become a prevail- 
ing influence; for there is a Shoals spirit 
quite apart from that of our summer meet- 
ings. It was a pleasure to some of us to 
stand at the wharf with a group of employees 
as they waved off some of their number, 
and to join with them in the island ‘‘ Yell,”’— 
“S-t-a-R!  §-T-A-R! Oceanic! Oceanic! 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

Now, a word to all good ‘‘Shoalers.” 
Let us say ‘‘Smutty-nose’”’ no more! That 
island, occupying much of the horizon as 
one looks from the Oceanic piazza, has carried 
its disagreeable name long enough. Among 
ourselves, at least, let us heed Uncle Oscar 
Leighton’s wish that it be called ‘‘Smyrna”’ 
as it was at the first. Among the hundreds 
of us who frequent the place much can be 
done to make the change. How say you? 
All up for ‘Smyrna’! Cedar, Smyrna, 
and Malaga, Appledore, Londoners, and 
White, and—all by itself—Star! A lovely 
galaxy! Would that Star Island, with its 
comfortable hotel, its sacred memories, and 
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the dear stone meeting-house as the heart of 
all, might become the property of our own 
household of faith, thus assuring us of a 
permanent centre for all that is highest in 
thought and most uplifting in the world of 
spirit ! 3 


Our Porch Bouquet. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


The porch of our summer home is long and 
wide and overlooks a landlocked bay. It 
has the usual porch furniture,—the hammock, 
easy-chairs, and table; its only distinctive 
feature is the tall, blue vase which is always 
kept full of wild flowers. Garden flowers 
are for the house; for the porch, the blossom- 
ing of woods and meadows. 

This year we came to the seaside the first 
week in May. The woods were still leafless, 
but the trees had not the lifeless look of 
winter. The new twigs of the white birches 
were a pinkish gray, the alder shoots were 
red; and, as we drove from the station over 
the country road, we saw some pussy-willows 
just putting on their yellow bloom. These 
we stopped to pick for our first porch bouquet. 

The roadside all the month of May was our 
garden. After the pussy-willows we gathered 
branches of the fly-honeysuckle, with its 
yellow twin blossoms. The small nodding 
flowers were not showy, or especially dec- 
orative on the porch; but any flower is 
welcome in early spring. Then in a few 
days the shad-bushes were white. The 
great bunch of feathery blossoms was lovely 
in the blue vase; but how much more lovely 
was each shad-bush in the woods, white, 
fragile, virginal, like some sweet girl in 
her veil going to her first communion. For 
two weeks that fair sisterhood stood in ap- 
pealing beauty; then, their white dresses 
laid aside until another spring, they min- 
gled, united, were lost in the green of all 
leafing trees. Now dandelions dotted all the 
lawns with gold; violets, white and blue, 
were only “‘half-hidden from the eye”’ in all 
low, wet, woody places; the star-like blossom 
of the gold-thread, on slender, leafless stalks, 
was sprinkled everywhere on the moss under 
the fir-trees; and Quaker ladies lay like a 
light fall of snow in the fields of abandoned 
farms. But these flowers were all too fine 
and small for the porch. The bouquet on 
May 23, my flower journal says, was com- 
posed of ferns and the white tassels of the 
wild cherry. 

By May 27 the apple orchards were in 
blossom, each tree like the bridal bouquet 
of a giant princess; and hardly was their 
brief beauty past than the lilac bushes in 
every door-yard made the whole village a 
fragrant garden. Apple blossoms and lilacs 
both filled the blue vase in their turn; but 
we knew, of course, that these are not_true 
wild flowers. The rhodora, however, is, 
and the rhodora the first week in June was 
making the swamps aglow. We found the 
flowers not far away, “‘like purple butterflies 
settled on bare twigs,” as Higginson says; 
and we found, too, as he did, that, “when 
we had brought home the great masses of 
blossoms, they appeared to flutter from our 
hands and left us disenchanted.” After a 
single attempt to utilize its beauty, we left 
it to its woods, “‘the rival of the rose.” 

The folk of the village had noticed our 
interest in flowers, and our grocer told us 
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that “the arethuser’’ grew at Marshfield, 
six miles away. (His wife’s sister lived there 
and knew the place.) Botanists say that 
the arethusa blooms in early June; and on 
the morning of the 5th of June we started. 
The drive was uneventful. We found the 
home of the grocer’s wife’s sister without 
much search, and she directed us to the farm- 
house on the hill beyond. The arethusa, or 
meadow-pink as she called it, grew in the 
pasture. The children of the farm would 
surely show the spot. But at the farm-house 
only the grandmother and the cat were at 
home. Both were friendly, but both were 
uncommunicative; for the old lady was 
quite deaf, so that we could not make her 
understand what we wanted, and, if pussy 
knew, she would not tell. Not to be 
daunted, we hitched our horse to the pasture- 
bars, and, uninstructed, began our search, 
the old horse thrusting his nose through the 
fence and whinnying after us for good 
luck. The pasture was rocky and dry. 
We hunted in vain for a bog and the nymph 
who inhabits it. Arethusa, as is her wont, 
evaded her lovers. At last we turned back, 
but not wholly disconsolate; at least the 
pasture was full of yellow five-fingers, blue- 
eyed grass, and the red berries and the 
tender new leaves of the wintergreen,— 
rosy plums and ivory leayes, we used to 
call them in our childhood, when we esteemed 
them one of the most toothsome delicacies 
of the wood. They had a pleasant taste, 
too, that day as we picked and chewed 
them on our leisurely return to the bars. 
We picked, also, the blossoming branches of 
the Labrador tea. Though the shrub has 
a rusty, not to say a shabby, look in mid- 
summer, it is effective when in blossom, the 
clusters of small white flowers at the end of 
the branches are so round and symmetrical. 
Then suddenly I smelt an odor, as of sweet 
violets; and there at my feet, in the midst 
of lambkill and hardhack bushes, were three 
blossoms of the purple-pink orchid. In 
triumph we bore them home, placed them in 
a vase of Venetian glass in the parlor, and 
exhibited them for the wonder and admira- 
tion of every caller. The Labrador tea, 
delegated to the porch, blossomed none the 
less cheerfully, and was fresh when the 
arethusa had faded. 

After its white clusters we filled the vase 
with the blue flowers and spear-like leaves 
of the royal fleur-de-lis. These we gathered 
on an island in the bay, where we had gone 
picnicking: they are quite as abundant, how- 
ever, in many a wet meadow inland. 

We had thought in May that we should 
see nothing lovelier than the shad-bushes; 
but the last two weeks in June we often 
questioned, ‘‘Isn’t this the glory of the 
year?’’ for the fields were so full, the air 
so fragrant, with daisies, buttercups, and 
clovers. Wild black-berry vines and locust- 
trees blossomed by the roadsides, and in the 
woods beyond Thaxter’s spring the linnea 
made the air sweet with the perfume rung 
from its twin pink bells. There was no 
need to search diligently for flowers; rather 
we must use our wits how best to combine, 
in the abundance how best to choose. Some- 
times we had daisies and buttercups, some- 
times daisies and harebells, sometimes 
nothing but heads of red clover, and again 
we put them all in the vase together as 
Nature made them. grow. 

When the ox-eyed daisies lost their charm 
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of novelty, the bright, black-eyed susans 
came. ‘The wild roses and tall meadow rue 
were by the roadsides the dominant note. 
That made, I believe, our loveliest com- 
bination, the white flowers of the rue were 
so misty, the roses, tinged by the sea air, so 
pink. ‘The roses, indeed, were fragile and 
dropped their petals quickly, but that only 
gave us an excuse to sally forth daily and 
gather more. We could not ‘‘love the wild 
rose and leave it on its stalk.” y 

On July 10 our bouquet was the round, 
whitish clusters of the bristly sarsaparilla 
and red elder berries. We found them 
growing together in a rocky opening of the 
wood, and we thought the combination most 
pleasing. Our neighbor, who had run in 
with her sewing to spend the afternoon with 
us, thought otherwise. She is what we of 
New England like to think is a typical New 
Englander, capable, shrewd, kind of heart, 
albeit sharp of tongue. She said the clusters 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Mass., September 6, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Frank Porter Waterhouse and Alice Dunbar (Poole) Brig- 
ham, both of Wollaston. 


Deaths. 


WESTON—At Los Angeles, Cal., August 16, from an 
accident while bathing at Long Beach, Cal., Nathan, the 
youngest son of the late Nathan Weston of Dorchester, 

ass. 


CHARLES E. STEVENS. 


The Ware church sustains a heavy loss in the death, July 
6, of Charles E. Stevens. Born in Ware, April 21, 1843, 
his life was closely identified with the history of his town 
and church, At the time of his death he was chairman of 
the standing committee, and since 1892 had been treasurer 
of the church, a position which his father, Charles Abbott 
Stevens, had held since the founding of the church. Not 
only was he interested in church affairs, but in the com- 
munity in which he lived. A man of large heart and 
generosity, his business ability was given freely to both 
local and State interests. 


Personally Conducted Tours 


BUFFALO 


Sunday, Oct. 5, to Friday, Oct. 10, 1913 


General Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches. 

Price of Tickets, including transportation, berths, 
and entertainment in Buffalo, $31 and $38. 

For descriptive circulars, tickets, etc., apply to 


NASON-RUSSELL CO.’ “coston™ 


: ies vic 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St. 
DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincoin BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
ofhealth. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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of berries looked too hot for a warm day. 
The tame crow of the village seemed to 
share her opinion, for in the night he care- 
fully removed them all. We found the berries 
in the morning, neatly piled in a corner of 
the porch and half-hidden by a wood-bine 
leaf; but for us the bouquet without the 
scarlet fruit had lost all its beauty. 

‘The blue lobelia we tried next, and decided 
its small bright flowers were as pretty in a 
vase as in a dry field; but the sea lavender we 
found best left to its home, the sandy beach, 
where, seen from a distance, a mass of its tiny 
flowers seems a bit of blue mist entangled 
in leaves. If one comes too near, the mist 
melts in the air, leaving inconspicuous blos- 
soms on a dry stalk. 

St.-John’s-wort, loosestrife, and butter- 
and-eggs carried us brightly through the 
remaining days of July. St.-John’s-wort, 
“‘balm-of-the-warrior’s wound,’ we gath- 
ered especially for a taciturn guest, as we 
had read it was once “considered an effica- 
cious remedy for melancholia,” and we placed 
his favorite chair near the corner where the 
blue vase stood. We enjoyed the cheery 
look of the yellow flowers against a back- 
ground of white wall, and we enjoyed, too, our 
secret innocent joke; but we could not ob- 
serve that the St.-Johns’-wort did lighten 
his gloom. In spite of our kindly efforts, 
he left us in a few days as silent as when 
he came. 

On August 4 we had an unusual bouquet. 
From the deep woods the children brought 
home the twisted stalk in fruit. I wish I 
might draw the graceful, forking stems, the 
green, pointed leaves, clasped at the base, 
and the red berries hanging on twisted 
stalks beneath the leaves; but words are 
quite inadequate. Only colors and the 
clearest and brightest of reds and greens 
would do. 

Now the fireweed became the most con- 
spicuous flower in the landscape, covering 
great tracts where forest fires had been, and 
hiding charred underbrush with its beauty. 
Like the rhodora, it is best seen in mass. 
Still, a few stalks added a pleasant touch of 
color to a bunch of meadow-sweet; for the 
meadow-sweet was also in bloom and the 
pink steeple-bush. They are common flow- 
ers, but none the less charming, though 
I believe in their names is half the charm. 
Indeed, is anything lovelier about many wild 
flowers than their names? I love to say 
them over;—meadow-sweet, steeple-bush, tall 
meadow rue, butter-and-eggs, black-eyed 
susan, touch-me-not, Queen Anne’s lace, 
wake-robin. How apt, how suggestive they 
are! And yarrow I thought a name too 
full of poetic suggestion to fit the plant to 
which it is given until I saw the pink variety 
that grows here by the sea. ‘This we thought 
so handsome that we were not content to have 
it merely take its turn in the vase, but trans- 
planted a clump to the garden, where it 
blossomed throughout the summer and late 
into the fall. 

In August, too, the arrowhead was ravished 
from the margin of a slow stream. ‘The deli- 
cate white flowers with golden centres and 
arrow-shaped leaves lent their beauty to us 
for but a single day. The ‘‘deep yellow, 
flat-topped clusters” of the less perishable 
tansy we gathered next. The plant had 
escaped from our neighbor’s yard to the road- 
side. She used it for tansy tea and openly 
scorned us for thinking it a flower, Of the 
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purple thistles which made the air about 
them sweet she was even more contemptuous. 
They drew from her, when she saw them 
on the porch, a brief but comprehensive 
“cat’s-foot.’”’ The last week in August the 
roadsides and our home were brilliant with 
white-and-blue asters and the graceful golden- 
rod. Golden-rod, incarnate sunshine though 
it is, is never wholly a welcome flower to me. 
Its message always seems: “‘Summer is over, 
pack your trunks! Depart, depart! Summer 
is over!’’ But this year we were not to leave 
the country so soon. 

September is the month for fruits. The 
round red clusters of the mountain ash, sur- 
rounded by leaves, still fresh and green, make 
a handsome showing in the vase; still finer 
is the effect of the snow berry united with 
the berries of the black alder; finest of all, 
the red leaves and red hips of the wild rose. 
Tall ferns, bleached white, give an autumnal 
note; and the last bouquet will be a branch 
of maple with leaves turned scarlet by the 
frost. Then the porch will be left empty 
for the drifting snows. 

We go reluctantly, and I am reluctant to 
leave these memories. In my thoughts I 
am again on the porch that faces the sun- 
rise and the sea. The older members of the 
family are sewing, the children feed the tame 
crow on the steps. ‘The tall blue vase stands 
in its corner. I ride over country roads, 
the sober horse jogs steadily, while my 
eyes search the roadsides and the fields. 
I feel again the Sabbatical, ethereal love- 
liness of the white trees of May and the 
joyous beauty of the daisied fields of June. 
I see the upland pasture which the arethusa 
haunts, the solitary gray farm-house on 
the hill, and the meadow below the slender 
forked river reflecting the sky. I walk 
through the woods and smell the fir, while 
I hear the evening call of the hermit thrush. 
My thoughts are slow to leave it all for the 
bleak streets, the city sights and sounds. 


Woman’s Share in Social Culture. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Fresh from the reading of Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer’s most admirable book, Woman’s 
Share in Social Culture, the impulse is irre- 
sistible to say a word in behalf of its use in 
our Women’s Alliances. What could be of 
more all-round benefit than a year’s perusal 
and discussion of this book? ‘There is in it 
material enough and there are points pro- 
vocative enough to occupy this amount of 
time; and, as to its being of general benefit, 
of that there is no doubt. 

Our Women’s Alliances exist for a twofold 
purpose, especially on their cultural side,—on 
the one hand that there may be a proper ap- 
preciation of the moral challenge of our times, 
and on the other hand that there may be a 
baptism into the eternal meaning and prom- 
ise of life. Here is a book that is calculated 
to be of peculiar service in the attaining of 
both these ends. The greatest single move- 
ment of modern times, says Bergson, is the 
woman’s movement; and here is a book that 
guides to the very heart of this movement. 
Every main factor in making of woman what 
she is and every dominant ideal in the mould- 
ing of the woman of the future is discussed 
with a wealth of historical information and a 
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quality of practical wisdom, to say nothing 
of the force of literary expression through- 
out, that makes Mrs. Spencer one of the lead- 
ing authors of our day. 

The spiritual stimulus of the book, perhaps, 
is indirect; but it is none the less vital. What 
is the highest type of spirituality after all? 
It is that which comes as a final result of 
other more immediate things, that which 
characterized Walt Whitman, for example, 
who, when his thought had roved over numer- 
ous stirring facts of life, broke forth into ex- 
clamation, saying, “‘O amazement of things! 
O spirituality of things!’’ 

I bespeak from such of our Alliances as 
have not already planned their winter’s work 
a careful consideration of the merits of this 
book as a rallying point for serious study. 

BELMONT, Mass. 


Union Services. 


In the spring of 1912 a plan was conceived, 
by a member of the Unitarian church of 
Lynn, of holding a union service with the 
First Universalist Church during the month 
of August. The proposition was favorably 
received by the Universalist church; but, as 
it was too late to make arrangements, the 
plan was given up for that year. This sum- 
mer the plan was revived and carried out suc- 
cessfully. It was decided to hold six services 
in the Unitarian church. These were the 
first union services ever held in Lynn, and, 
in spite of the hot Sundays and the vacation 
season, were well attended by large congre- 
gations, the total for the period being in ex- 
cess of twelve hundred. 

The first Sunday, July 27, Rev. Frederic 
W. Perkins, D.D., of the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, preached. The following 
ministers conducted the services during the 
month of August :— 

August 3, Rev. C. A. Henderson (Unita- 
rian) of Philadelphia; August ro and August 
24, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D. (Universalist) 
of New York City; August 17, Rev. Frank 
A. Gilmore (Unitarian) of Madison, Wis.; 
August 31, Rev. James De Novant D. 2. 
(Unitarian) of Boston. 

The interest shown in these union services 
has been unusual, and the cordial feeling so 
gratifying that the members of both parishes 
have been delighted with the experiment, 
and will continue them next year. The 
music was furnished by the organists and 
choirs of the respective churches, and was of 
the highest order. . 


Che Young People’s Religious 
_ Cnion. 
The Fair. 


The fair, the eighth biennial bazaar of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, is the most 
important object on the horizon of the Uni- 
tarian young people to-day. We hope all 
our friends will be interested to extend a help- 
ing hand, for especially do we need encour- 
agement at this period of our existence. At 
least assure us of your loyalty and sympathy 
by coming forward and offering to make some 
article or to serve in some way. No one is 
too old or too immature to be of some as- 
sistance. 

No matter if there never was a young 
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people’s society in your church, if it has be- 
come extinct, or if there are no young people, 
this is a work in which all loyal Unitarians, 
in every quarter of this great continent, can 
become enlisted and do something. There 
are so many most worthy catses, on every 
hand, begging for our attention, that no 
wonder thought and interest are scattered, 
and we long for one single, simple thing that 
we can do. No one of these has any more 
vital bearing on our whole Unitarian move- 
ment than the work of our young people. 
Many a church has taken more interest in 
its new stained-glass windows than in the 
church attendance of its younger worshippers. 
It well behooves us here, then, to stop for a 
moment to consider this fact and to deter- 
mine what we can do for this year’s fair. 
Write at once to Miss Torr, the secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, or to 
Miss Emily J. Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., the chairman of the fair, 
for a descriptive booklet, making any other 
inquiries that come to mind. 

The fair is to be held at Hotel Vendome, 
corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston, November 6, 7, and 
8, from ten in the forenoon to ten o’clock 
at night. Plan to come in with your friends 
one or all of these days. Get groups of 
friends to come together for a few hours’ 
shopping and recreation where will be found 
the usual tables filled with useful and attrac- 
tive articles, an entertainment corner, and a 
refreshment and lunch room. 

The fair will be successful or otherwise, 
according as the Unitarian public is enlisted. 
If no tangible work can be volunteered, an 
encouraging line now and again, a friendly 
word of interest and inquiry, would be ap- 
preciated. Suggestions are welcome and 
are bound to be wholesome. Go out in your 
own parish and speak of the fair: solicit arti- 
cles here and there, whenever. convenient. 
We mean to keep this fair before the public 
from now on. Please help us to do so! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
At the service in King’s Chapel on Sun- 
day, September 14, at 1030 A.M., Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 14, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., will 
preach at Ir A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday, 
September 14, Rev. A. M. Rihbany will 
preach at eleven o’clock. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held in New York City at the Church 
of the Messiah on November 17 to 19. 


Rev. Charles Pease, formerly in Congrega- 
tional Fellowship, having satisfied the Fellow- 
ship Committee for the Pacific States, has been 
admitted to fellowship and is hereby com- 
mended to our churches and ministers. 
Thomas L. Eliot, Earl M. Wilbur, for the 
Pacific States Committee. 


The Christian Register 
Churches. 


Roxgury (Boston).—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Sheed Anderson: Services 
were resumed on Sunday, September 7. 


CoLoraDo SprRINGs, Cor,—All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: 
A series of sermons, on “The Message of 
Modern Philosophy,’ has been announced. 
During the month of September Mr. Robjent 
will speak on Eucken and Bergson, German 
and French philosophers, as follows: Septem- 
ber 17, Eucken, the German philosopher, on 
“What is God?”; September 14, Eucken, 
“The Problem of Life”; September 21, 
Bergson, the French philosopher, on “‘ Crea- 
tion—How?” September 28, Bergson, ‘“‘Is 
God a Personality?” ‘This course will be 
continued through October.. The Sunday 


evening meetings, on ‘‘ The Problems of the | the 


Day,” will commence the first Sunday in 
October at 8 o’clock. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the fall and 
winter. 


Linco_n, Mass.—Unitarian Church: The 
September Calendar announces the following 
preachers: September 7, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury; September 
14, Rev. George Hale Reed, of Belmont; 
September 21 and 28, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Albert Lazenby: Services were 
resumed, after the close of the union ser- 
vices, on Sunday, September 7. Mr. Lazenby 
preached. 


Here and There, 


A Russian scientist claims to have dis- 
covered an inoculation for use against forest 
insects. 


A tool used to fight fires on the California 
forests combines a rake, spade, and hoe. It 
is compact, so that it can be carried on horse- 
back, and weighs less than 5 14 pounds. 


Thanks to American sanitation, not a 
single case of cholera was reported in the 
Philippine Islands last year, and there has 
not been a case of smallpox in Manila for four 
years. Before the American occupation, 
there were thousands of deaths every year 
from both diseases. 


“T distrust the intelligence of any person 
whom I see handling a book disrespectfully,”’ 
a lady declared the- other day. ‘“‘A good 
book is one of the best of friends, and de- 
serves good treatment!—not merely that 
one should not strain its back or crease its 
pages, but to be treated with delicacy, con- 
sideration and respect.” 


In Brillat-Savarin’s great work, ‘The 
Physiology of Taste,’ are profound axioms, 
for example: ‘‘The education of the tastes 
and the appetite should be an index of the 
degree of civilization,” ‘Digestion, of all 
bodily functions, has most influence on the 
morals of the individual,’ ‘“‘The most mo- 
mentous decisions of personal and of material 
life are made at table,’”’ ‘‘’ The fate of nations 
depends on how they are fed,”’ ‘‘ The man of 
sense and culture alone understands eating,” 
“The discovery of a new dish does more for 
the happiness of the human race than the 
discovery of a planet.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
1 offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, it; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

ddress correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
, Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
erican Unitarian Association. 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

‘Address ‘contributions. to’ the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose. 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” . 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to pos a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. / 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “you 
seldom see Mr. Twickembury without a 
cigar in his mouth. He’s a most inverte- 
brate smoker.” 


Lawyer: ‘‘It is true that my client called 
the plaintiff an ox; but, considering the 
present high price of beef, I do not consider 
that a very great insult.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


Extracts from a Novel: ‘‘The notary, 
meanwhile, as is his custom, walked up and 
down the garden, with his hands behind 
him, eagerly perusing a mnewspaper.’’— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


He: “My dear, have you got anything 
interesting that I can read? I mean some- 
thing harrowing,—something that will make 
my hair stand on end?”’ She: ‘Yes: here’s 
my dressmaker’s bill.’ —Fliegende Blétter. 


Charlie lives in Providence, R.I. He was 
four years old this month. Looking up 
from his melon the other morning, he said 
very earnestly: ‘‘ Poppie, this melon is dread- 
ful cold. 
the winter.” 


When little David was at his grand- 
mother’s, she considered it her privilege to 
prepare his food. One evening she was very 
deliberate in her movements, and he was com- 
pelled to wait. At last his patience was ex- 
hausted, and he said: ‘‘Grandma, is slow- 
poke a nice word?” ‘‘Why, certainly not,” 
was the response. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I must 
’spress my feelings.” —New York Independent. 


Charles Lamb had a horror of being lect- 
ured. An overbearing head of a depart- 
ment in the East India house approached 
him one day, when Lamb was busily engaged 
with the Paul Pry question, “Pray, Mr. 
Lamb, what are you about?” “Forty next 
birthday,” he replied. ‘‘I don’t like your 
answer,’ said the man. “Nor I your ques- 
tion,”’ was Lamb’s rejoinder.—Acts and 
Anecdotes of Authors. 


Old John was an ardent admirer of the 
Duke of Wellington. To describe the battle 
of Waterloo was his chief pleasure. He 
always wound up the narrative, sitting with 
his spectacles pushed back and his whole 
appearance indicating the utmost enthusiasm, 
with the words: ‘‘An’ the Duke sez, sez he, 
‘Up, Gyards, an’ at ’em!’ An’ wid that, 
simultaneously, at the same time, all to oncet, 
the Gyards upped an’ atted at’em. An’ that 
settled it.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A young minister had gone to the home 
of his boyhood to preach. At the close of 
the service one of the deacons engaged the 
young preacher’s wife in conversation. ‘‘It 
was a strange coincidence,” said he, “that 
your husband’s text was the one from which 
his father preached his last sermon in this 
pulpit.’”’ ‘Indeed,’ said the lady, “that 
was strange. I hope,” she continued brightly, 
“that it was not the same sermon.” ‘Oh, 
no,’”’ said the deacon, earnestly, “his father 
was a very smart man.’’—Watchman. 


Among the curiosities of typography a 
prominent place must be given to the achieve- 
ment of a Chicago paper in the mixing up of 
head-lines in a most startling manner. First 
there was an article with this caption :— 

““THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES. 
Albert Seaton Bery, of Kentucky, Bears 
That Distinction.” 

In another column, on the same page of the 
paper in question, was this announcement :— 
“TALLEST MAN IN CONGRESS. 

Soars Far Above the Eagle and Reaches a 

Height of Six Miles.” 


I believe it must have growed in|_ 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


used nase ieedna 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 
Tie STEPHENSON) Garbage Receiver BOSTON NEW YORK 
EASES No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
Sold direct from f 
C. H. STePHENSON, 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


PRINTERS 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 


The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO.,| School for Girls and Young Ladies 

272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 

THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

Educational, FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rove Willard Reed, A-M., } P¥ineipals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.4. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayton, Principal. 


eo Situation ate pa beewees eee 

Th e M acDuffie Scho ol — wine as on the ane “Three SE So 
eautiful grounds. 

For Girls Studies General and College Courses. 

Springfield, Mass. ee ee Sou Music, Art, Do- 

Principals: Athletics Gymnasium, basketball 


ki tennis, driving, ponies ani 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


